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THE NEW CHINA SCENE! 
Begum Husain Malik 


I had heard a great deal about recent developments in China. 
Extremely Conflicting views had been expressed and it was difficult to 
form a balanced opinion. I was naturally anxious to see things for 
myself and welcomed the opportunity that was afforded to me by the 
invitation of the All China Democratic Women’s Federation to visit 
China on the occasion of their National Independence Celebrations in 
October last. 


Qur arrival at Peking coincided with the celebrations of the National 
Independence Day. We witnessed the parade ih the Big Square in 
Peking. From very early hours of the morning, people had started throngs 
ing to this Square. Large batches of students, both boys and girls, and 
of men and women passed through the streets chanting songs and slogans 
and carrying in their hands flowers and buntings. Gaily dressed in their 
national costumes, the school children stood behind the rows of soldiers 
who had lined up for the parade. 


The Square was packed to capacity long before the parade started. 
Exactly at 10 a.m. the Chairman of the People’s Republic of China arrived. 
He was received by the Mayor of thé city and welcomed in a few words. 
The Commander-in-Chief of the Forces and the Defence Minister entered 
the Square in their open cars coming from different directions. They 
drove to the Saluting bas¢ where the Defence Minister took the salute 
ehd then joined the Chairman and the Prime Ministér of the Republic. 
The Mayor of the city read an address. He was followed by the Defencé 
Minister who made a lengthy speech reviewing the achievements and 
the progress that the Republic has made during the past five years. 


Aftér this, the troops started moving — the Army, the Navy, the 
Ait Force and finally the Atmy again. After the infantry, the cavalry 
and the contingents of Mongols, on horse back, marched past. They 
were followed by mechanised columns. The machines were of the latest 
type and were well maifitained. A large number of tanks, machine- 
guns and anti-aircraft guns rolled by. While these columns were 
moving, the Air Force flew overhead. After the movement of troops, 
came processions of school boys and girls dressed in their national 
costumes and carrying paper flowers in their hands. They marched in 
rows of two — one row carrying national flags and the other paper flowers. 








1 From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute of 19th November, 1954. 
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Each group carried photographs of their national leaders on big placards. 
A group of school children approached the dais of the Chairman and 
released white pigeons which flew towards the dais. Another group 
released baloons with placards tied to them. Several thousands of 
baloons of different colours flying in the air looked picturesque. These 
different groups of students marched on for a considerable time and 
were then folowed by a procession of the ‘people’. It cons'sted of 
people of different trades and professions—the farm labourers, the 
workers and the artists. Each group carried miniature models of the'r 
achievements and production. The procession moved on for a very long 
time. It seemed that it would never end and that perhaps entire humaaity 
had crowded into that one single Square. The most striking thing in this 
procession of their people was their discipline. There was no confusion, 
no rushing around and no lagging behind. All marched in perfect order 
and harmony. The discipline maintained by them was very impressive. The 
entire ceremony lasted 44 hours during which every one kept standing. 


The progress that modern China has made has left a deep impression 
on my mind. However, one has to remember that progress is a relative 
term. The achievements of China ought not to be compared with those 
of other countries that have long enjoyed strong and stable governments. 
China, an under-developed and backward country, has in the course of 
last five years changed its face. To transform a backward country into a 
modern state with modern ideas and constructive plans, is no mean 
achievement. What was enjoyed by a few is now available to the many. 
No matter what ideology a country may follow, so long as it aims at 
the betterment of the people and at raising their standards of living, its 
achievements must be commended. 


Our hosts had arranged for us to see industrial centres, farms and 
educational institutions. In the industrial centres, we saw workers’ 
quarters that are built by the State on resident al flat system. There are 
one-room and two-room flats and flats with larger accommodation. 
They a e well-built, air-conditioned and centrally-heated, and are allotted 
to workers according to the size of their families. The average rent of 
a small flat is approximately Rs. 2/8/- per month. 


A workman in China does not earn a high wage. The average 
factory worker earns Rs. 75 to 90 a month while a domestic servant earns 
from Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 a month. The standard of living has been kept 
low, perhaps to avoid unemployment. But the amenities and privileges 
enjoyed by the workers are not available even to well-to-do people in many 
of the countries of our region. 
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In certain industrial centres, the Government has established homes 
for the aged, in which amenities are offered to the inmates at a nominal 
cost. Admission to these homes is given to those only who have worked 
in the factories for a specified number of years. It is a reward for long 
labour and good work. There are also rest homes for the workers who 
are Convalescing. They, too, are well planned and are generally situated 
in pleasant surroundings. 


One of the impressive institutions we saw was a Youth Palace, 
established by Madam San Yet Sen. Children between 7 to 15 years are 
admitted to it. There are classes for sculpture, engineering, embroidery 
and handicraft. Each youth joins a group according to his natural 
aptitude and develops his mind according to his genius. The Palace, 
which looks like a vocational training centre, has a large library consisting 
of 40,000 books. There is no librarian and the entire library work is 
entrusted to the children. There are also classes for dramatic art, con- 
certs and plays and children are taught to organise short plays, concerts 
and dramas which are managed and conducted by them alone. 


In industrial centres, there are also a large number of nurseries for 
children, organised by the Government. The parents have to pay small 
fees. With large buildings. play-fields, reading rooms and gymnasiums, 
the atmosphere around these nurseries is very congenial. Most of them 
are organised on Day Scholar system. There are, however, a few nurseries 
where children stay as boarders and are allowed to visit their parents 
during week-ends. The children are happy, well-fed and well-clothed. 


While children stay in day-nurscries or boarding schools, both men and 
women work in the fields, workshops or factories. In fact, domestic 
life, as we understand, does not exist in China. Every citizen is expected 
to be self-supporting and independent. Nor is there much social contact 
between young people of different sexes. Women, as arule, do not 
attend social functions unless there is a very special reason for them to 
do so. 


Women in China have now been given equal rights and privileges. 
They are eligible for appointments to Government posts and are entitled 
to an equal wage with men. There is a fairly large number of women 
among the 300 odd members of the Council in Peking. Of them 13 are 
Muslims, 8 men and 5 women. One of the highest political positions 
in the country is occupied by a woman, namely Madam San Yet Sen, 
who is Vice-President of the Standing Committee of the Peoples’ Republic 
of China and is the only female member of that Committee of 15. Three 
of the ministers and three of the deputy ministers are women. There are 
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many women engineers, locomotive drivers, doctors, nurses, factory 
workers, etc. They hold such positions. as senior executives, factory 
managers and foremen. In fact, there seems to be a fair amount of repre- 
sentation of women in practically every profession. One of the factories 
that we visited had 64% women workers. 


Women in China not only work in the fields, factories, industries, 
offices and social welfare centres but are also otherwise playing an impor- 
tant part in the life of their new state. We had the honour of meeting 
Madam San Yet Sen, the widow of Dr. San Yet Sen, who liberated China 
and established the Republic. She has started various youth activities 
such as the “Young Pioneers” and the “Youth Palace’. She has also 
established a “Cultural Society” for the youth of the country. The money 
raised by its shows is used for the betterment of the youth. 


The Chinese women are very fond of the theatres, the opera and 
concerts, particularly European classical music. There is quite a large 
number of actresses, but their acting is of the old style and the make-up 
is rather poor. The Chinese woman has shed off her pig-tail and now 
wears short hair. She is simply dressed and uses no cosmetics, but 
apparently there are no restrictions on their use. 


In our four weeks’ tour of the country we saw 5 major cities and 
numerous small towns. Among the towns that we visited were Peking, 
Mukden in Manchuria, Nanking, Shanghai, Hanchou and Canton. 
Hanchou was the most beautiful from the scenic point of view. It 
reminds one of Kashmir. The country-side is beautiful and green. A 
common sight is a paddy field or a sugar-cane plantation with green hillocks 
in the background. All over the country there are rivers, large and 
small, with small boats plying on them. 


We visited a number of agricultural farms and discovered’ that in 
China crops of different kinds were cultivated in climates and in soils 
in which ordinarily they are not cultivated. Banana trees, sugar-cane 
plantations and paddy fields are found in the same district. In several 
parts of China they have three crops a year. But they stilt use old methods 
of cultivation and there is very little mechanization. Conditions in the 
villages are not satisfactory, but they are said to be far better than before. 
Village life on the whole is somewhat organised. Each village has a 
school, a nursery for children and a dispensary. The farmers, both male 
and female, are very hard-working. There is a tendency on the part. of 
the agricultural labour to move to the industrial centres for employment 
in the factories. This will no doubt accelerate the pace of mechani- 
zation in agriculture. 
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The industrial development in China is going apace. One sees 
factories and mills spread all over the country. With the use of automatic 
and specialised machines, the productivity of the country is expected to 
increase and the cost of production to come down. Not before long, 
the Chinese will be looking around for export markets. The economy 
of the Chinese is rapidly developing. Their low rate of wages and their 
simple standard of living will enable them to export more. 


We visited a number of industrial centres, textile mills, stee! processing 
mills and jute mills. They seemed to be running well. In a cotton 
textile mill we found that the entire plant was of Japanese origin. Though 
considered one of the best in China, its production could not compare 
favourably with the production of a similar mill in our country. We 
also saw a seamless pipe manufacturing plant and were told that the 
entire demand of the country could be met from indigenous production. 
Plants in most of the factories, that we visited, were of Japanese origin. 
We, however, did come across certain machines that were manufactured 
in England, and very few of Russian manufacture. There was a large 
number of automatic and specialised machines in some of the factories 
where the production was on a very large scale. 


Soviet Russia has presented to the Peoples’ Republic of China a 
permanent Russian Exhibition. It is housed in a large building in Peking, 
where Russian products of every description are exhibited. It is not 
restricted to plant and machinery only. One sees Russian paintings, 
precious stones, silk, embroidery work, machine tools and power plants— 
all manufactured in Russia. A large number of Russian technicians at 
this Exhibition give training to the Chinese apprentices in the operation 
of various machines and plants. 


The people of China have enjoyed a world-wide reputation of being 
pioneers in arts and handicrafts. That this reputation is justified was 
evident from what we saw in various homes, factories and towns. Their 
embroidery work is of the first quality. Unfortunately this art is gradually 
dying out. Employment in factories provides better wages and most 
women prefer to take to it and very few of them are left to do embroidery 
work. The Government, however, has set up Women’s Cooperative 
Organizations where production of handicrafts is being organised on 
cottage industry basis. 


The Chinese have a great passion for paintings. It is a national 
hobby. An: average home ‘has ‘scrolls hanging on walls. Shops are 
decorated with paintings. The influence of western school of painting is 
apparent but the Chinese school of painting is definitely more popular. 
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A large number of historical buildings that we visited in China were 
well looked after. They are surrounded by artistically laid out gardens. 
In these buildings a great deal of cultural wealth of the country is stored. 
Many exquisite paintings, valuable stone work and precious objects of 
art are displayed in an instructive and educative manner. The National 
Museum in Nanking has collection of articles that date back to 6000 B.c. 
Some of the prominent historical buildings that we visited are the Summer 
Palace, the Imperial Palace, the Temple of Heaven, the National Museum, 
the Revolution Museum, the Mintombs, etc. 


We were very anxious to know if there were any restrictions on 
religious practices. But we found that at least the Muslims were free 
to practise their religion. We saw a large number of mosques. In 
Peking alone there are 36 mosques where people offer prayérs regularly. 
The Juma prayers are generally well-attended. To the Peking Mosque 
is attached a school for children, and a library that contains religious 
books in Urdu, Arabic, Spanish and the Chinese language. 


We had occasions to talk to various persons on Current politics. 
Every one talked of world peace. All were very assertive of their right 
to Formosa. Regimentation and military strength are very apparent. 


We were fortunate to have had an opportunity of meeting Mr. Chou 
En Lai, the Prime Minister of the Peoples’ Republic of China. One 
evening we were asked to stand by for the interview. The call came 
through that he would see us at 11.45 p.m. Our interview with him 
lasted till 3.15 a.m. The leader of our delegation had a detailed talk 
with him on various social and political problems of the region. He was 
well-informed and gave satisfactory replies to our questions. Several 
times during the interview he emphasised that the Peoples’ Republic of 
China was anxious to maintain cordial and friendly relations with the 
peoples of the world. 


Though it cannot be said that the Peoples’ Republic of China has 
achieved all, yet its achievements should serve as an example to the peoples 
of the under-developed countries. Once shaken from the slumber of ages 
and infused with the determination to live, human-beings can achieve a 
lot. Freedom of speech, freedom of thought and freedom of action are 
the birth-rights of every human-being, but freedom from hunger, freedom 
from disease and freedom from ignorance are the pre-requisites of a 
decent and independent living. 
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Summary of Discussion 


Question: It is stated that there are three distinct achievements of 
China: (a) food prices have been brought down and are now within the 
means of everyone, (b) all flies and mosquitoes in the country have been 
killed and (c) corruption has altogether been eliminated. Do you agree? 


Begum Husain Malik: 1 can say that all flies and stray dogs have 
been killed. Rice sells at 34 seers for a rupee. More than that I did not 
observe. 


Question: Has the man in the street, in China, sufficient knowledge 
of the Communist doctrine? 


Begum Husain Malik: Yhe Chinese are hesitant to talk about their 
doctrine. 


Question: Are they preserving their old culture and language? 


Begum Husain Malik: They are, for they have the same old love for 
their language, which has 35,000 characters. If you can learn 5000 charac- 
ters you can read newspapers and certain books. Now they are trying 
to bring out 3000 characters for basic knowledge of the Chinese. 


Question: You have said that “‘regimentation was apparent in 
China”. Would you elucidate it? 


Begum Husain Malik: There is regimentation in dress. You see 
nothing but navy blue there: women, children and men all wear navy blue 
dresses. 


Question: 1s there control of intellectual pursuits in the higher arts? 
Begum Husain Malik: 1 think they are controlled by the State. 


THE SITUATION IN INDOCHINA’ 
Phan Quang Dan 


Indochina is the geographical denomination of the Southeast Asian 
peninsula, situated between China and India. It comprises Vietnam, 
Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, Malaya and Burma. But usually when 
people speak of Indochina, they only refer to its eastern part, made up of 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, which was formerly known as French 
Indochina. 


—— 





1 Address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on 28th December, 1954. 
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Of these three countries, Laos is the least populated. Over an area 
of 91,405 sq. miles, covered by vast forests, its 1,500,000 inhabitants live 
mostly on small farming, along the Mekong River and its tributaries. The 
Laotians are known as a gentle, peace-loving people, fond of music, 
songs, dances and love. They practice Buddhism under its Hinayana 
form also known as the Little Vehicle. Laos became a French colony 
in 1893. At present it is one of the three Indochinese ‘‘Associated States 
within the French Union” with H.M. Sisavang Vong as King. 


Cambodia has an area of 70,000 sq. miles and a population of 
3,750,000. It is famous for its temples at Angkhor, and was known as 
the Khmer Empire, which reached the height of its power in the 12th 
century when it extended over Laos, Thailand, a part of Malaya, Cochin- 
china, and part of Annam. Farming and fishing are the two main 
economic activities of its people. Its principal religion is also Buddhism 
under its Hinayana form with great emphasis op religious rules and 
regulations and with a strongly organized clergy. Cambodia became a 
French colony in 1863. Its present king is H.M. Norodom Sihanouk. 


Vietnam is the most important of the three Indochinese nations, 
both in area, 93,300 sq. miles, and in population, 25 million. It is 
famous for its grandiose scenery in the Bay of Halong, and its royal 
mausoleums in the historical city of Hue. 

Over 85", of the Vietnamese population is made up of small farmers 
who live in overcrowded villages in the Red River delta in the North, 
the Mekong River delta in the South, and a string of much narrower 
coastal plains, which connect these two deltas. Rice is by far the most 
important food crop, while rubber is the most important “‘cash crop”. 
All the rubber plantations are located in the southern part, which also 
produces the food surpluses Vietnam has available for export. Mineral 
resources are abundant, especially in the North; but extraction of coal 
has been the only important mining industry. 


The French own the rubber plantations and the coal mines. They 
also hold the monopoly of the credit and banking organizations and of 
the commerce of import and export. A strong Chinese minority of one 
million dominates internal commerce and also practises usury. The 
great majority of the Vietnamese people are small farmers, who own 
less than 1 acre and are sometimes called “‘proprietaire-proletaires”’. 
High rents and usury make their life still more miserable. 

Culturally, Vietnam has been deeply influenced by China: ~ The 
Chinese language is to the Vietnamese language what Greek and Latin 
are to the European languages. Chinese history and Chinese literature 
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and philosophy represented for thousands of years the basic classic studies 
in Vietnam. Confucianism, Taoism and Buddhism are the principal 
religions in Vietnam. Buddhism came to Vietnam not directly from 
India, as in the neighbouring countries of Burma, Thailand, Laos and 
Cambodia, but through China. It is the Mahayana or Great Vehicle 
Buddhism. It has a looser clergy organization, emphasizes less on rules 
and regulations, and interprets the Buddhist sacred scriptures more 
freely. The Confucianist and Taoist philosophies and the Buddhist 
religion, as they are all characterized by their spirit of tolerance, 
mingle together into a typical culture, the axioms of which are moderation. 
human dignity, love of one’s fellow-men and equanimity in the face of 
the changing fortunes of life. Confucianism is also characterized by a 
great sense of solidarity between different generations past, present and 
future, which is the basis of the cult of ancestors. 


Today there are also two million Catholics in Vietnam. A new 
religion, called Caodaism, appeared thirty years ago in South Vietnam. 
It is a synthesis of all existing religions and has about 500,000 
followers. Vietnam has existed as a nation under that name since the 
year 207 B.c., when the Tricu Dynasty was established, contempora- 
neously with the Han Dynasty in China and the First Macedonian War 
in Europe. Until the French invasion, which started in the middle of the 
19th century, Vietnamese history was marked by two facts: (a) defence 
against the Chinese in the North, and (b) expansion to the South by the 
conquest of the Kingdom of Champa and the cultivation of the swampy 
Mekong River delta. Vietnam enjoyed thousands of years of national 
independence uninterrupted since 939 A.D. by only three important Chinese 
invasions, which occurred at the end of the 13th century, the beginning 
of the 15th century and the end of the 18th century. All three were 
successfully repulsed. . . 


At the beginning of the 19th century. the French, in search of new 
sources of raw materials and new markets for their growing industries, 
came to Indochina. First came the missionaries, then the merchants 
and the soldiers, In 1847, French warships attacked Tourane in Central 
Vietnam. After over 40 years of war, the French occupied the whole 
of Vietnam and imposed their colonial rule on the Vietnamese people 
by a series of unilateral treaties. 


In September 1940, Japanese troops moved into Indochina, with 
French agreement. About five years later the Japanese coup de force 
of March 9, 1945 put an end to French domination in Vietnam and in 
the two other Indochinese nations, Laos and Cambodia, After. the 
Japanese surrendered to the Allies in August 1945, Indochina was divided 
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into two halves. North of the 16th parallel, the responsibility of disarm- 
ing the Japanese troops was given to British troops. The French came 
back in the wake of the British troops and started their war of reconquest 
of Indochina. The armoured divisions of General Leclerc and his 
commandos rapidly reoccupied most of Cambodia, Laos and South 
Vietnam. Meanwhile the Vietminh Government, established in Hanoi, 
after the hasty abdication of Bao Dai on August 25, 1945, faced strong 
Vietnamese nationalist opposition. French recognition of Ho Chi Minh 
by the Accord of March 6, 1946 and the modus vivendi of Fontainebleau 
of September 14, 1946 consolidated Vietminh position. But the Vietminh- 
French cooperation did not last long. Six months after the landing of 
French troops in North Vietnam, under the terms of the Accord of 
March 6, 1946, and shortly after the withdrawal of Chinese Nationalist 
troops, obtained by the French through important political and 
economic concessions to China, at the expense of Indochina, war broke 
out between the French and the Vietminh on December 19, 1946. Another 
series of sweeping French victories occurred. French troops seized most 
of the cities in northern and central Victnam, controlled the Chinese 
border and nearly all the important strategic highways and waterways. 
On May 14, 1947 M. Coste Floret, the then French Minister of War, 
declared in Paris: ‘There is no military problem any longer in Indo- 
china. The success of the French arms is complete”. 


But when complete victory for the French seemed to be assured, 
things began to change. Vietnamese guerrilla warfare was organized 
throughout Vietnam, and even in Laos and Cambodia. Sabotage of 
communications and transport facilities, ambushes of small French 
military units, and surprise attacks of isolated French outposts became 
increasingly frequent. The French held on to the cities, but were not 
able to wage an effective counter-guerrilla warfare and gradually exhausted 
themselves in futile “punitive operations”. The war dragged on and on, 
and gradually became unfavourable to the French. The “‘internationaliza- 
tion” of the Indochinese war in 1950 did not improve the French situation 
although they received from the United States far more and better 
armament than the Vietminh did from Communist China. 


Throughout the war, which lasted over 8 years, the French had an 
overwhelming superiority in number of troops and in armament. Not 
only had they complete mastery of the air and the sea, since the Vietminh 
had not a single plane or warship, but on the ground they were also far 
better equipped than the Vietminh and were the only side, which had 
such modern weapons as armoured cars, tanks, heavy artillery and flame 


throwers. 
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On the other hand, the traditional Vietnamese culture is not favour- 
able to the development of a totalitarian and intolerant doctrine such as 
Communism. However the French were unable to win the war, and 
finally lost it to the Communists. 


French military defeat came from their political and psychological 
drawbacks, inherent in the colonial war they were waging against the 
Indochinese people. In the first place the so-called French Union troops 
were extremely Composite and included at least 20 different nationalities. 
There were about 60,000 Frenchmen, most of them officers or non- 
commissioned officers, and all of them either professional soldiers or 
volunteers. There were about 30,000 North-Africans, including Tunis- 
ians, Algerians and Moroccans, and 18,000 Senegalese, Congolese and 
Madagascans. The French Foreign Legion numbered 20,000 men, and 
were made up of Britons, Italians, Austrians, Poles, Czechs, Russians and 
other nationalities, but mostly of the former German prisoners of war. 
There were finally over 400,000 Vietnemese troops, with a few regiments 
of Thais or Rhades, drawn from the tribal populations of the Vietnamese 
mountainous regions; they were also under absolute French military 
command. 

None of these troops had any real fighting spirit, because there were 
no motivations for them to fight. The Foreign Legionnaires, whose 
slogan is “‘Legio Patria Nostra’’ which means “‘the Legion is our Country,” 
had no special reason to fight in Indochina. They would fight the same 
way, indifferently, in another corner of the world, against another people. 
The North-Africans, the Madagascans and the Senegalese could not 
fight and die with enthusiasm for the French, since their own respective 
homelands were also enduring such suffering and humilitations under 
French domination. Most of the French soldiers were attracted to 
Indochina by better pays and some were inspired with the spirit of adven- 
tures. But the Indochinese war was much more perilous than they had 
imagined; and it became increasingly difficult to recruit French volunteers 
for Indochina. As to the Vietnamese, they could not accept to fight and 
die wholeheartedly for France against Vietnam. Actually, only the 
Vietnamese people and soldiers could have a strong motivation to fight 
Communism in Vietnam, had they been granted real independence and 
freedom to fight for. But the French were stubborn in maintaining their 
colonial rule. 


On the other hand, the Vietnamese people considered Bao Dai's 
regime as a puppet regime, created and supported by the French for the 
sole purpose of endorsing French colonial policy and lending it an appear- 
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ance of legality. Vietnam had no national assembly and no constitution. 
Bao Dai’s successive governments were all created out of sheer arbitrari- 
ness, under French inspiration. And the treaties they negotiated and 
signed with the French were all for the maintenance of French colonial 
privileges. The Protocol of the Bay of Halong of December 7, 1947, 
the Elysees Agreements of March 8, 1949, the Conventions of Saigon 
of December 31, 1949 and the Pau Agreements of December 1950 claimed 
repeatedly that Vietnam was completely independent; but each time it was 
only sham independence. 


Consequently the Communists not only enjoyed the neutrality of 
the great majority of the Vietnamese population, but had also the active 
support of many sincere nationalists, who fought along with the Vietminh 
against French colonialism. 


As a result of the general hostility of the Vietnamese people to French 
policy, the French found themselves in an increasingly critical situation. 
The military disaster at Dienbienphu forced the French to ask for a truce. 
The Geneva Agreement signed on July 20, 1954 established the cease-fire 
all over Indochina. 


The organizing and conducting of the Geneva Conference were not 
altogether happy. As the five Asian Prime Ministers meeting in 
Colombo in April 1954 had suggested, the negotiations should have been 
left to the initiative of the parties concerned, namely the Indochinese 
and the French, without outside interference. Even the French should 
have been contented with only a secondary role, had they sincerely 
considered their rule in Indochina as terminated. Instead of this demo- 
cratic approach, the Geneva Conference was just another display of 
power politics. Russia, Great Britain, the United States and France 
were the inviting powers; Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam, which were 
the interested parties, were the invitees. Red China itself played a much 
more important and prominent role than the Indochinese nations, while 
none of the free nations in Southeast Asia were represented. However 
the nine-year old war in Indochina was brought to an end. The moral 
influence of Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia and Pakistan, whose Prime 
Ministers met in Colombo on April 28, 1954, was decisive in bringing this 
cease-fire to Indochina. 


But, as a result of the Geneva Conference, Vietnam is now divided, 
at least temporarily, at the 17th parallel. Many problems remain un- 
solved and new problems have arisen. 
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Northern Vietnam is now under Communist control. However, 
it is Completely free of French colonialism; and the last French troops 


in northern Vietnam will evacuate the séa-port of Haiphong in May 
1955. 


The government of southern Vietnam is on the contrary far from 
being independent. In an interview published in the New York Times 
of September 26, 1954, Mr Ngo Dinh Diem, the Prime Minister of 
southern Vietnam, complained bitterly of the French military, financial, 
economic and diplomatic control imposed upon his government. An 
Asian Socialist Study Mission, after a visit to Indochina, stated in its 
news-letter of September 1954 that “if one compares Vietnam’s political 
status with Burma, India, Indonesia or any of the new Asian indepen- 
dent countries. then one can say that it is not true that France has granted 
independence to Vietnam’. It is even much easier to see that South 
Vietnam is not yet independent by comparing its political status with 
that of North Vietnam. While North Vietnam determines its foreign 
policy, raises its army, issues its currency, collects taxes, etc., without 
having to refer to the French, South Vietnam is still negotiating with the 
French to define its ‘‘independence as an associated state within the 
French Union’. Cambodia and Laos also do not enjoy the same indepen- 
dent status as North Vietnam. 


A historical survey of the French colonial tradition and an objective 
examination of the present French policy in Indochina suggest strongly 
that the French will try to maintain their rule in South Vietnam, and 
also in Cambodia and Laos. In order to implement this policy the 
French rely less on their insufficient military strength in Indochina than 
on their subtle political game to divide the Vietnamese people and also 
to obtain favours from both the Communist and anti-Communist blocs 
by making both desire and expect French alliance. Whether such a 
policy will succeed or not, it certainly will not strengthen peace in Indo- 
china. 


However, it is clear that the stubborn French refusal to grant com- 
plete and immediate independence to South Vietnam makes this last 
nationalist foothold politically very weak as compared to North Vietnam. 


Economically, South Vietnam is better off than North Vietnam. 
North Vietnam has never been entirely self-sufficient in food production. 
Because it was by far the most active battlefield in Indochina; it also 
suffered much greater war damages. It will be many years before the 
transportation and communication facilities are repaired and the mining 
industties at the coal mines of Hongay and Dongtrieu and the textile 
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industries in the city of Nam Dinh restored to their peace time produc- 
tion, especially now that the French are withdrawing their investments 
and dismantling their equipment. From now on, the Communist 
Government of Ho Chi Minh will also have the responsibility of organiz- 
ing and maintaining many public services which can be neglected in war 
time, but are, in peace time, of the utmost importance to the life of the 
population and the good name of the government. Education, public 
health, construction of hospitals, building of roads, bridges, railways, 
etc. will be extremely difficult to carry out with the modest financial means 
available in North Vietnam. On the other hand South Virtnam has 
always been an area of food surpluses, with plenty of rice, and also rubber 
to export. It has suffered little from the war. This economic superiority 
of South Vietnam is further enhanced by the very important economic 
assistance. it is receiving from the United States of America. 


However, the economic advantages of South Vietnam are largely 
ofiset by unfavourable political factors. The Vietminh have won great 
prestige through their long struggle against French colonialism and their 
military victory at Dienbienphu. The complete independence of the 
government of Ho Chi Minh stands in sharp contrast to the semi-auto- 
nomous status of “fan associated state within the French Union’ of 
South Vietnam. This great political and psychological advantage of the 
Vietminh, which had won them military victory in North Vietnam, will 
also bring them political victory in South Vietnam, if urgent political 
measures are not taken to counterbalance it. 


At present the most dramatic problem of South Vietnam is the refugee 
problem. Hundreds of thousands of Vietnamese people have fled to the 
Communist North for the more tolerant South. But this problem is 
being solved with the economic and technical assistance of the United 


States. 


The basic and long term problems of the Vietnamese people are 
how to maintain peace, assure the triumph of democracy and reunify 


Vietnam. 


It is true that if all of Vietnam goes Communist, Laos and Cambodia 
will be under heavy Communist pressure; and so will be the other neigh- 
bouring countries in Southeast Asia. In such conditions, international ten- 
sion will increase rather than decrease. But it is also clear that attempts 
to check Communist expansion, aggression or subversion in Indochina, by 
foreign intervention are highly dangerous and might lead to war. Such 
organizations as SEATO cannot do much politically to bolster up the 
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prestige of the Vietnamese nationalists and help themw in their political 
battle against the Vietminh. The SEATO Pact even dealt an unnecessary 
blow to the already shaky prestige of the government of South Vietnam, 
because while the Philippines, and Pakistan spoke for themselves, South 
Vietnam, and Laos and Cambodia were not even invited to send observers 
to Manila, where a French Minister freely decided to include them in 
the area to be covered by the Pact. It would not be advisable for the 
SEATO powers to send troops into Indochina. Not only would such 
action be in flagrant conflict with the Geneva Agreement and would 
be strongly opposed by the Communists but it would also be highly 
unpopular among the Vietnamese nationalists and throughout Asia. 


In order to maintain peace in Indochina, and at the same time to 
give the democratic forces a chance of winning the political battle against 
Communist totalitarianism, the most important and urgent condition 
is to make South Vietnam as free of French colonialism as North Vietnam. 
Cambodia and Laos should also be granted complete and immediate 
independence. 


In South Vietnam, a democratic government with a national assembly 
and a constitution should be organized to replace the present arbitrary 
regime of Bao Dai, and to carry out vigorously the much needed pro- 
gramme of land reform, village reorganization, public health and mass 
education. 


Once North Vietnam and South Vietnam both become completely 
independent, their reunification under a single national government 
should be considered as a matter of internal affair, to be solved by the 
Vietnamese alone, without outside interference. The pre-requisite condi- 
tion of any such reunification would be the establishment of political 
freedom throughout Vietnam, as was stipulated in the Geneva Agreement. 


Peace in Vietnam could be guaranteed by the Afro-Asian nations 
and the United Nations. Troops should not be allowed to cross the 
demarcation line at the 17th parallel, either from th North to the South 
or in the opposite direction. However, freedom of movement for the 
civilian population, of economic and cultural exchanges, should be 
gradually re-established to create an atmosphere, favourable to normal 
political and socio-economic life, which would make it possible to organize 
truly free elections. 


It is to be hoped that the Vietnamese people as a whole will realize 
that it is in their interest to work for the complete liberation of Vietnam, 
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and then patiently, democratically and peacefully, endeavour to reunify 
the country. 


If both North and South Vietnam are invited to the forth-coming 
Afro-Asian Conference, they would be given a rare and happy oppor- 
tunity of meeting and exchanging views in an atmosphere of conci- 
liation, which would encourage them to cooperate in maintaining peace 
and working together for the complete liberation and democratic reunifica- 
tion of Vietnam. ! 


Summary of Discussion 


Question: Is it Correct to say that the Agreement at the Geneva 
Conference was a diplomatic defeat for the Western Powers? 


Phan Quang Dan: \t was not quite so. The French still hold 
South Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. We expected that the Vietminh 
would ask for the whole of Vietnam. They did not. They agreed that 
the country be partitioned at the 17th parallel. I may venture to say 
that the French have won a partial victory, and probably there has been 
a deal between the French and the Russians. 


Question: Speaking of the independence of Indo-China, you suggest 
that it can come only if the French troops withdraw. But in that case 
what guarantee is there that Vietnam will not be over-run by the Com- 
munists ? 


Phan Quang Dan:. There will be two guarantees. The withdrawal 
of French troops cannot be accomplished overnight. Even in the North, 
the withdrawal of French troops will take a year to be completed. There 
are many more French troops in the South, where the French have also 
a larger civilian population with much more important economic interests. 
It will take them two years to withdraw their troops, and during these 
two years we can organize our troops. At present South Vietnam has a 
200,000 man army, but it is still under French command and it lacks the 
spirit of a true army. National independence will bring along that 
spirit. Then there should be the guarantee from the United Nations 
that no troops can be moved across the 17th parallel. I think the United 
Nations would implement that guarantee, if war is touched off again. 


! Dr. Dan, in a cable sent from Karachi on December 27, 1954 to the Five Asian 
Prime Ministers asked them to invite both North and South Vietnam to the coming 
Afro-Asian Conference. On December 29, the Five Asian Prime Ministers decided 
to send invitation to both North and South Vietnam. 
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Question: When you say that South Vietnam is economically 
prosperous, | do not quite understand it. On an average a farmer in 
Vietnam owns 1/5th of an acre of land, which is hardly enough for sub- 
sistence. 


Phan Quang Dan; That is quite true. If the peasants in the South 
are better off than in the North, they are also poor. However, South 
Vietnam as a whole is a food surplus area. It also exports rubber. No 
doubt most of the profits go to a small minority of businessmen and 
landlords. If land-reforms are properly carried out, the lot of the peasants 
would be much improved. On the other hand South Vietnam has the 
benefit of very important American economic assistance. 


Question: Are there some differences between the Prime Minister 
and the War Minister or the Commander-in-Chief in Vietnam? 


Phan Quang Dan: The Prime Minister is Mr. Ngo Dinh Diem. 
He has been in the United States and has the support of the Americans. 
They say rightly that he is a very honest man. Now, the French supported 
the Chief of Staff, General Nguyen Van Hinh. Formerly he was a Colonel 
in the French troops. The French wanted to replace the present govern- 
ment of Mr. Ngo Dinh Diem by another one which would be pro-French. 
Therefore, they staged that quarrel between-the Prime Minister and the 
Chief of Staff. I would say that such intrigues have little influence on 
the evolution of the situation as a whole. But they do add to the general 
confusion. 


Question: We are sometimes told that Ho Chi Minh is not a 
Communist. How far do you agree with that ? 


Phan Quang Dan: He has always been a Communist, a_ world 
famous Communist. In 1923 he was already playing an important role 
in the French Communist Party. Then he went to Moscow for training 
in political agitation and revolutionary techniques. From 1925 to 1927, 
he was in Canton with the Russian Communist Borodin and began to 
Organize at that time the Indochinese Communist party. So there is 
no doubt that he is and has been a Communist for many decades. It is 
true that in 1945 when he came to power, one of the first things he did 
was to dissolve the Indochinese Communist Party and sponsor the creation 
of a lot of minor parties— democratic party, socialist party, etc. This was 
to assuage the fears and suspicions of democratic nations. And the 
Same tactics were used in other communist countries. 
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Question: Is it true, as is sometimes stated, that Communist China 
was not helping Ho Chi Minh until 1950? 


Phan Quang Dan: They could not do that, because they were in 
Yen An, too far away. But as soon as they reached the border of Viet- 


nam, they sent ammunitions and arms to the Vietminh. 


Question: To what extent is Ho Chi Minh dependent upon Com- 
munist China and upon Soviet Russia ? 


Phan Quang Dan: First, from the ideological point of view, they 
follow the same line. They attach more importance to Communist 
principles than to the national interests of their countries or to the value 
of human beings. In 1945, for example, when I founded a relief organiza- 
tion to help the people during the famine, the Communists went so far as 
to say to me, ““You did the wrong thing. You should let them starve. 
That would create an atmosphere propitious to revolution’. Secondly, 
they depend upon China for too many things, for technical assistance, 
arms and ammunitions. On the other hand they have been recognized 
only by the communist countries. So they have to depend solely on 
Communist China and Soviet Russia. 


LOOKING AT ASIA FROM JAPAN! 
K. Sarwar Hasan 


What does Asia look like from Japan? Before | proceed to answer 
that question, I shall say something about Japan itself. Eighty years 
ago Japan was a typical Asian country, with a medieval agricultural 
economy, with no machine power of any description. Then began the 
era of enlightenment and development, the so-called ‘The Meiji era’. By 
the turn of the century, Japan had so far developed that she defeated a 
leading European power, Russia. As an industrial and commercial 
nation she became a formidable rival of the West. Thus in the arts of 
peace, as well as of war, Japan exploded the myth of the permanent 
inferiority of the East to the West. In the Second World War she 
challenged the greatest military powers of the world, and made conquests 
in South East Asia with a skill and a speed that had no precedent or 
parallel in the history of mankind. Two hundred years ago Voltaire 
had observed that in historic times the Japanese Islands had never been 
subjugated by foreigners, the two attempts made at the end of the 13th 


1 Address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on 29th October, 1954. 
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century by Kablai Khan having ended in failure. But where the Mongo- 
lian had failed, MacArthur, the American, succeeded in 1945. Japan 
lay prostrate. But today she is again up and alive. 


What kind of country is Japan and of what manner are its people? 
These questions have exercised the minds of most men of my generation, 
since their boyhood days. For in those days Japan was looked upon 
as the example of a progressive Asian nation. In brief, Japan is one of 
the most beautiful lands in the world, made more beautiful by a people 
that has an innate love for everything clean and beautiful, a people that 
combines aesthetic sensitiveness and delicate skill of hands, that adores 
scenic beauty, and indeed improves upon it as no other people can. 
With a background of over 2000 years of uninterrupted civilization, the 
exquisite politeness of the Japanese etiquette is a marvel when contrasted 
with the crude and casual manners of the bustling West. Politeness in 
speech, dignity in movement, absence of prudery and unemotional alert- 
ness, these are some of the obvious characteristics of the Japanese. There 
is a high respect for the learned and generally for teachers and elders. 
The warrior is glorified, and, in his turn, he exhibits in battle a reckless- 
ness, daring and devotion to his over-lord, the Emperor, such as is not 
seen in the fighting men of any other country. There is a good deal of 
frankness in discussing personal, national and international questions. 
There is always humility towards equals or superiors. 


In modern Japan, there are many rich men, but their simplicity and 
frugality is astonishing. In Japanese homes, there is no furniture of any 
description, no chairs, no tables, no beds. They sit cross-legged on 
straw floor mats. Food is served on artistic lacquered stools, about a 
foot high, in a most elaborate fashion. Every meal is a celebration. 


The family is the basic unit of society, indeed of the nation itself. 
The utmost importance is attached to family solidarity. The safeguard- 
ing of family interests and of family reputation is the primary duty of all 
its members, even small children. 


The qualities of the Japanese that I have so far described are essen- 
tially Asian. But Japan is not Asia as we know it. Asia in our sense, 
and as I have seen it from Damascus to Bangkok, means economic back- 
wardness, ignorance, general poverty, mud huts, rags, beggar’s bowl, 
heaps of rubbish, flies, mosquitoes, disease and lack of medical facilities. 
Japan is not Asian in that sense. It is true that there are in Japan great 
gaps between the various income levels. But the poorest are not poor 
like the poor in Pakistan. 100 per cent people can read and write, 9 
years’ schooling being compulsory, and there are ample facilities for 
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education of all grades and kinds. On the whole, the people appear to 
be well-fed and well-looked after from the point of view of health. The 
villages are clean. Society is generally well-ordered. There is electric 
light in the cottages of the peasants, who use chemical fertilizers and 
hybrid seeds, and who do industrial work in their homes in off seasons. 


Japan is one of the greatest industrial nations of the world. Whether 
it be heavy machinery or textiles, woollen, silk, cotton or artificial, or 
locomotives and automobiles, or radios and cameras of the highest quality, 
or chemicals, heavy or light, or construction materials of various descrip- 
tions, there is nothing that Japan does not or cannot produce in abundance 
and economically. As your train sweeps towards Osaka and on either 
side you see a forest of chimneys, you feel as if you are approaching some 
big European or American manufacturing town; and in the show-windows 
of the vast lobby of the Osaka railway station you see a display of variety 
of nationally produced goods such as you would not see anywhere east of 
Rome. 


Japanese industry rests upon the safe foundations of a sound system 
of school and university education. The teaching of science is given 
full attention as is scientific research. Japanese scientists anticipated 
western discoveries in regard to the atom and the vitamins. It is signifi- 
cant that for the Japanese, their own language is the medium of all 
intellectual activity. They abhor the suggestion of adopting a foreign 
language for official, literary or scientific purposes. There is a vast and 
growing literature in Japanese on all subjects. 


The Japanese women, like the Japanese men, are thoroughly 
westernised. Almost all of them cut their hair, put on western style of 
dress and make-up, walk briskly and do jobs of work. The ‘kimono’ 
is now worn mostly in the evenings or on ceremonial occasions; it is for 
the kind of active life which modern Japanese women now lead, totally 
unfit. 


Paradoxical as it may seem, the fact is that in Japan westernization 
is only superficial. Fundamentally the Japanese have not changed. 
Their social qualities and structure, to which I have referred, are not of 
the West. The Japanese woman is still the most feminine one in the 
world, with a softness of speech and a tenderness of manner such as is 
not to be found anywhere else. Nor, as I have pointed out, has western- 
ization invaded the homes of the Japanese. 


This grafting of western science and technology to an eastern non- 
materialistic way of life represents a cultural transformation that is 
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unique in history. The result is that Japan is neither East nor West. 
It is just Japan. 

Looking at Asia from Japan would, in any case, be a fascinating 
exercise. But it was more than fascinating in the Conference of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, which was held at Kyoto, the capital of 
Japan for 600 years, until about the middle of the last century. As is well- 
known the Institute of Pacific Relations has done more research and 
publication work on the Far East than any other organization in the 
world. This was the 12th Pacific Relations Conference. To it came 
experts on Far Eastern affairs from most of the countries belonging to 
or interested in the region. As in other unofficial conferences of this 
kind, there were no representatives of governments. But because of 
the specialists’ qualifications and personal eminence of the individual 
delegates, the discussions were all of weighty character. Pakistan too 
sent a delegation consisting of Mr. Hatim A. Alavi, Begum Noon, Dr. 
M. N. Huda and myself. Towards the end of the Conference, our team 
was joined by Mian Afzal Husain. It is some satisfaction to be able to 
reflect that the Pakistan group, which had in Mr. Alavi an able, modest 
and painstaking leader, was generally regarded as one of the best informed 
and most effective of all the delegations. 


The Agenda of the Conference comprised the examination of the 
problems (a) of living standards and economic development, and (b) of 
foreign policy and defence in the countries of Eastern and Southern Asia. 
The Pakistan Institute of International Affairs submitted two data papers, 
treating these subjects. Likewise other participating bodies and the 
International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations furnished 
preparatory material. It is a tribute to the Institute of Pacific Relations 
that in spite of its being a victim of Macarthyism and the consequent 
withdrawal of much American support from it, is still a living 
organization. 


The discussion on living standards and economic developments was 
very thorough. It was agreed that low living standards were a danger 
to internal political stability in the countries concerned, and could be 
taken advantage of for the spread of communism. It was, therefore, 
of the highest importance that speedy efforts should be made to improve 
living conditions in the countries of Eastern and Southern Asia. There 
was a detailed examination of the land systems of these countries, of the 
reforms that had been or were proposed to be introduced in them. 

Then followed lengthy discussions on industrial development that 
had already been attained and of future development programmes. 
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Some American delegates argued against State industries and State contro! 
of planning and the Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation was 
referred to by delegates of several countries. To all these discussions 
Pakistan delegates made a full contribution. The problems of supplying 
technical skill and capital to under-developed countries was discussed, 
as also the aid programmes of the United Nations, the United States 
and the Colombo Plan. Western delegates were worried about the 
conditions in southern and south-eastern Asian countries which made it 
difficult for foreign capital to go to those countries. Indian delegates 
objected that Pakistan instead of sending her primary products to India, 
where industry already existed, was building up her own industry and 
argued that from the general point of view this was uneconomic. Pakistan 
delegates replied that it was essential for their country to develop its 
industries so as to bring greater prosperity to its people, and that, in any 
case it was not possible for Pakistan to rely upon India. This led to an 
exposition of the financial and commercial disputes between the two 
countries. 


The general view was that the aid that the Asian countries were 
getting for economic development was by no means sufficient to bring 
about significant changes in the standards of living of their people and 
that while the quantum of the aid might be increased, in the final analysis, 
these countries must depend upon their own resources and upon their own 
efforts. This led to the examination of the industrial history of Japan. 
However, with the progress that was being made, there was little hope 
that substantial difference would be made to living standards, for popula- 
tion in Asian countries was growing at such a rate that development, as 
so far planned, could not keep pace with it. What was needed was not 
only development, but also family planning with a view to restricting 
population. To what extent birth control was practised or was practic- 
able in Asian countries was then discussed. 


Apart from the economic questions the greatest significance was 
attached, in the Conference, to what is by far the most important recent 
political development in Asia, namely, the emergence of Communist 
China. There was no representative of Communist China in the Con- 
ference, but Lord Lindsay who had recently travelled in China with the 
Attlee Mission, gave an account of what he saw in that country. It was 
agreed that the new regime had come to stay and that it was stable; and 
that under it a considerable amount of progress had been achieved. 
Sanitary conditions were better and corruption had been controlled. 
But there was a steady hardening of Communist theory. There was 
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increasing emphasis on the industrial worker rather than on the peasant. 
It was a monolithic police state and Russian influence was still strong. 
The association with Russia was not only accounted for by ideological 
reasons but also by certain practical political and economic advantages, 
advantages perhaps of a temporary kind. The United States attitude 
towards Communist China was founded in active opposition to com- 
munism. She recognized that new China was a real force in Asia as was 
demonstrated in the negotiations over Korea and Indo-China. However, 
she was not prepared to accord diplomatic recognition to or support the 
admission of Communist China to the United Nations. She would 
continue to recognize Chiang Kaishek with some military support. She 
looked upon Communist China as expansionist and would support 
SEATO and other defence arrangements in the region. 


The soundness of this attitude was strongly contested by Indian 
delegates, who argued that there was no evidence that China was ex- 
pansionist, and that there was a greater chance of avoiding another world 
war in befriending China, admitting her to the United Nations and 
bringing her into the comity of nations than by isolating her. Indian 
delegates also criticised defence arrangements such as SEATO and 
declared that they only helped to increase world tension. In these matters, 
the Indian delegates were supported by the Indonesian delegates. Pakis- 
tan delegates pointed out that they were not in a position to give inter- 
pretations of China’s aims and policies such as had been given by their 
Indian colleagues. But so far as their country was concerned it had 
recognized China, had favoured the admission of China to the United 
Nations and traded with China. With regard to Pakistan’s participation 
in defence arrangements with the United States, Pakistan delegates stated 
that the pacts that their country had entered into were purely of strictly 
non-aggression character and were promoted primarily by the fear of 
Indian aggression. 


Pakistan’s disputes with India came up for discussion again and 
again. In fact they were always first brought up by Indian delegates, 
who expressed their regret that these disputes persisted, and, without 
attempting to justify the conduct of their government, they expressed 
the hope that they would soon be solved. The Japanese Chairman of 
the opening session of the Conference pointed out that when it last met 
in Kyoto in 1929, it was under the shadow of the Sino-Japanese dispute 
with regard to Manchuria. The Manchurian dispute was not settled, 
and later expanded into the Sino-Japanese war, which eventually led 
to the vast upheaval that had taken place on the Asian mainland. 
Mr. Hatim Alavi speaking, in the same session, pointed out that the 
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Indo-Pakistan dispute over Kashmir held an analogous position in the 
present Conference, and asked that in the interest of the peace of Asia 
efforts should be made to solve it speedily. Time and again the Kashmir 
question came up and Pakistan delegates expounded all aspects of it. They 
received support from other delegates too, including the Indonesian. 
Pakistan delegates explained that the real aim of Indian policy of “‘neutra- 
lity’’ was to get as much American aid as possible and at the same time to 
be friendly with Russia and China. In discussions outside the con- 
ference there was keen interest in the problems of Pakistan and her rela- 


tions with India. 


On the question of the re-armament of Japan, the delegates of that 
country were equivocal. Some of them pointed out that as a result of 
new educational policies, followed since the beginning of the American 
occupation, some sections of opinion were opposed to re-armament. 
Other delegates declared that Japan could not afford the money needed 
for re armament. Yet other Japanese delegates expressed the view that 
re-armament was necessary especially in view of possible Soviet aggression. 
They were confident that re-armament would not lead to the revival of 
military domination of political life. While the Indian delegates were 
halting in their support for Japanese re-armament, and the Indonesians 
opposed to it, Pakistan delegates were emphatically in favour of it. 
They wished to see Japan return to its proper role as a powerful factor 
in the affairs of Asia. Pakistan delegates stated that there was in their 
country deep respect for the achievements of Japan and affection for it. 
They pointed out that there were between the two countries important 
economic relations, and that in the development of Pakistan’s textile 
industry Japanese machinery and technicians had played a vital role. 


Delegates from most countries other than America and Britain were 
in favour of the withdrawal of American troops from Japan. 


This, in brief, is the picture of Japan and of Asia as it was revealed 
in the Pacific Relations Conference at Kyoto. It is a sombre picture. 
It has depressing aspects. But there are also some hopeful signs. And 
in international affairs, one should not look for more. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question: Is there any sign of the disintegration of Japanese life? 
Is the family still the basic unit of society in Japan; or has that been 
modified by American influence? 


K. Sarwar Hasan: There have certainly been changes in that respect 
but they are not widespread. So far as the villages are concerned, they 
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are far less influenced by what has been happening in the cities. The 
ideas that have come from America or have been brought by Americans 
have touched the city dwellers more. The family is still the basis of 
society, but family rigidity is not so strict as it was. The head of the 
family still enjoys respect and wields authority. But there is a tendency 
on the part of younger people to go their own way. Marriages are now 
sometimes arranged by the future bride and bridegroom, but formally 
they are still settled as before i.e., through a go-between. 


There is greater emancipation of women than there was before. A 
very large number of women is now working and perhaps it is necessary 
for them to do so, because economic conditions require it. I was told 
that the spectacle of westernization that | saw in the cities and, to a certain 
extent, in villages was largely the result of American occupation, but it 
had a beginning before the war. 


Question: Having been defeated in World War LI, has Japan learnt 
any lessons from it and if so, what are those lessons? What has been 
the effect of American democratic ideas upon the totalitarian system of 
Japan? 


K. Sarwar Hasan: The political authority of the Emperor and the 
political domination of Japan by the military class have been ended. But 
the Emperor is still held in very deep respect and veneration, and personally 
[ do not see any reasons why he should not be, so long as the people 
want to. There is democratic teaching in the schools. Women have 
now the vote for the first time. Factors that lead to war are not the 
making of individuals only. There are other factors also that compel 
Governments to go to war. Much will depend upon the development 
of international relations in the Far East, whether Japan goes to war or not. 


Question: Did you visit Nagasaki or Hiroshima? 


K. Sarwar Hasan: 1 wanted to, but I was told that there was 
nothing left now to show the devastation wrought by the atom bomb. 
The towns have been rebuilt. 


Question: 1s there scarcity of supplies in Japan? 


K. Sarwar Hasan: 1 did not notice scarcity of supplies of any 
kind; but there is inflation. Manufactured goods are cheap, but the 
price of food cannot be described as cheap and, generally speaking, 
services are not very expensive. For instance, you could get a maid- 
servant on a hundred rupees a month, which in a country like Japan 
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is cheap, for the standard of living of a maid in Japan is higher than the 
standard of living of a maid in Pakistan. Other things, for example, 
taxies, are not very expensive. 


Question: Did you have the opportunity of meeting any leading 
Japanese? What is your impression about their ability? 


kK. Sarwar Hasan: 1 met several leading Japanese — men and 
women eminent in public life, in industrial life or in my own field of 
international affairs. It was my opinion, as wellas the opinion of my 
colleagues, that they represented a very high order of intellectual attain- 
ment. Politically, the Japanese | met were very alert and shrewd and had 
wide knowledge of world affairs. The industrial leaders that I met were 


also men of great simplicity and charm. 


Question: Will you please tell us whether big business and financial 
houses like the Matsui still hold political influence? 


K. Sarwar Hasan: | suppose cartelisation has ended. The belief 
now is that political power is no longer concentrated in the hands of a few 


capitalist groups. 


Question: Did you come across any hysteria against Hydrogen 
bomb experiments? 


kK. Sarwar Hasan: That hysteria is very widespread. In fact, the 
radio engineer of the fishing boat which was affected by the Hydrogen 
bomb explosion decided to die on the day previous to the opening of the 
Conference and there were references to that in the Conference and the 
Press was full of it. There is very deep resentment amongst the Japanese, 
as there is resentment among a large number of people outside Japan, 
against these experiments. | was approached by some newspaper people 
and I was asked if | did not condemn these experiments root and branch. 
| said that | condemned the making of these experiments in such a way 
as injures the lives of people other than the people of the nation 
that makes the experiments, but | could not advocate the stoppage of 
these experiments altogether. 


Question: Before World War II Japan was considered the leader 
of the nations of Asia. What is the present position of Japan in that 


respect? 


K. Sarwar Hasan: As you know, Japan is still in the process of 
recovering. She has. recovered industrially and commercially. But 
she is altogether without arms of any description and the American 
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forces are still there. Thus Japan cannot be said to be playing an al- 
together independent role in world affairs; nor is she capable of playing 
such a role until the Americans withdraw and leave Japan free to 
build itself and its military strength as it likes. 


Question: What was the extent of the damage caused to Japan 
during or as a consequence of the war? 


kK. Sarwar Hasan: \ could not offhand give a statistical answer to 
that question. Japan has lost 40 per cent of its former territory, which 
means all territories on the mainland of Asia as well as in the Pacific 
Ocean, other than the Japanese Island proper, have been taken away 
from Japan. But the wealth and power of Japan were not due entirely 
to Japanese Islands; they were also due to her possession of Korea and 
Manchuria. That situation is now changed. There was a fairly heavy 
bombing of most of the Japanese cities and I was told that it was very 
severe. Much of the damage caused by bombing has been repaired. You 
see clean empty spaces in the heart of Tokyo; but until I was told that 
they were the result of destruction caused by bombing, | did not realise 
that. There has been a fairly speedy rebuilding. As for the rehabilitation 
of industry, which was most destroyed during the war, you have seen that 
their manufactured goods are in Pakistan and they are being exported to 
other South East Asian countries also. 


Question: Before the war the Japanese agricultural system was 
not modern. Have they now modernized it? 


K. Sarwar Hasan: There are some aspects of modernization of 
agriculture which are not visible. For example, the use of fertilizers, 
improved seeds, cooperative marketing and things like that, which repre- 
sent very important aspect of modernized agriculture. These are there 
now on a very large scale. But I do not know the extent to which tractors 
are used. Travelling from Tokyo to Kyoto by train, a journey of over 
seven hours I did not see a single tractor. However, there may be some. 
Yet as you know, Japanese rice cultivation is regarded as the most scientific 
in the world. 


Question: On the basis of the observations you made in Japan, 
would you make any suggestions for adoption in Pakistan? 


K. Sarwar Hasan: | think the Japanese are a most hard-working 
people. They work hard and they do not grumble. They not only work, 
but they also enjoy themselves, and only those people can work who have 
enough of enjoyment and only those people can really enjoy themselves 
who can work. 
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DIPLOMACY OF THE NON-COMMUNIST WORLD 


Khalid Bin Sayeed 


If there was a primwn mobiic in the Charter of the United 
Nations, it was the Security Council. Paragraph | of the Article 24 in the 
Charter says: “In order to ensure prompt and effective action by the 
United Nations, its Members confer on the Security Council primary 
responsibility for the maintenance of international peace and security, 
and agree that in carrying out its duties under this responsibility the 
Security Council acts on their behalf.” 


Implied in this paragraph was the modest hope that the Big Five, 
who through their veto possessed predominant power in the Security 
Council, would be able to ensure international peace and security. This 
hope turned out to be false because, despite its modesty, it depended 
on another hope which was pious and pretentious. It was too much 
to expect that there would not be serious rifts in the relations of the major 
powers or that these would be ironed out by the Security Council. Thus 
the absence of a Supra-Security Council to resolve differences between 
the big powers and frequent use of the veto widened the cleavage between 
the two camps and the Security Council itself became a cockpit of 
feuds. 


The result was that the Article 52, which allowed the existence of 
regional arrangements for the maintenance of peace and security, became 
the sheet anchor of the Non-Communit world. The North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation and the recent South East Asia Treaty Organi- 
zation are classical examples of such regional defensive alliances. It 
was not long ago that Sir Gladwyn Jebb, writing about regional alliances, 
in Foreign Affa rs,” said “‘it is on them and on the actual military strength 
which they represent that the defence of the Free World will have to 
be based if World War III ever breaks out.” ! 


Exactly a year later, Mr. Dulles writing in the same journal said, 
“The Soviet Union, by its veto power, has made it impractical as yet, to 
make available to the Security Council the ‘‘armed forces, and 
facilities’ contemplated by Article 43 of the Charter’. Later on, in 
the same article he observed: ‘‘The point is that a prospective attacker 
is not likely to invade if he believes the probable hurt will out-balance 
the probable gain’’.2 








1 The Free World and the United Nations; Foreign Affairs, April 1953, P. 385. 


2 


Policy for Security and Peacz, Foreign Affairs, April 1954, p. 357 and p. 359: 
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Does this mean that the normal machinery of mediation and conci- 
liation that is available through the Security Council and the General 
Assembly, has been abandoned as futile and ineffective by the Non- 
Communist world? The answer is obviously a No. The signatories 
of the various regional defensive pacts have made it clear, time and again, 
that their desire to band together to resist aggression does not denote 
defiance of the United Nations Charter. They are fully aware that 
according to the Article 51 of the U. N. Charter a regional organization 
cannot by itself, in the event of aggression, take retaliatory action unless 
such an action has been approved of or recommended by the Security 
Council. This raises an interesting question. Does this mean that in a 
hypothetical case of Thailand, a member of the South East Asia Treaty 
Organisation, when attacked by the Communist China, cannot expect 
help from the South East Asia Treaty Organisation, for an appeal of the 
latter to the Security Council for sanctioning retaliatory action will be 
vetoed by the Security Council? Assuming that the Soviet Union is 
not absent from the Security Council, the answer seems to be a Yes. 

Fortunately the prospect is not so hopeless. Ever since the impotence 
of the Security Council became manifest owing to the frequent use of 
the veto, the General Assembly, through the initiative of the United 
States and the Commonwealth of Nations, has been assuming a role 
more active than that of an advisory one which was assigned to it by 
the Charter. Thus in the event of the Security Council being paralysed 
by the Soviet veto, in our hypothetical case of an aggression, on Thailand 
by the Communist China, recourse can be made to the General Assembly 
which can be summoned within 24 hours according to the well known 
Uniting for Peace Resolution passed in November 1950. There Thailand 
and other members of the South East Asia Treaty Organization can 
reasonably expect to secure a resolution calling upon all peace loving 
members of the United Nations to help Thailand against the aggressors. 
This resolution, assuming that it has been passed by: two-thirds majority, 
will be of sufficient moral value to induce states, other than those belonging 
to the SEATO, to enter the struggle in a physical sense. In other words, 
the situation will be the same as it emerged in the case of the Korean 
War, except that in this case the accidental and temporary absence of 
the Soviet Union from the Security Council will not be necessary. 

It is significant that the Soviet Union was fully aware of this danger 
when the “Uniting for Peace’ Resolution was passed by the General 
Assembly in November 1950. When the Russian representative declared 
that by this resolution the General Assembly was trying to arrogate the 
responsibility and power to preserve peace and security, which according 
to Article 24, Paragraph | of the Charter belonged exclusively to the 
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domain of the Security Council, he was expressing a genuine fear as far 
as the Soviet Union was concerned. 


On the other hand it can be argued that the General Assembly, under 
the initiative and leadership of the Non-Communist powers, was merely 
trying to make full use of the provisions of Articles 10 and 14 of the 
Charter under which it ‘“‘may discuss any questions or any matters within 
the scope of the present Charter’ and may also “‘recommend measures 
for the peaceful adjustment of any situation, regardless of origin, which 
it deems likely to impair the general welfare or friendly relations among 
nations”. It may be recalled that these provisions were inserted at the 
initiative of Mr. Stettinius and Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of the 
United States Delegation at the San Francisco Conference as a safeguard 
against abuse of the veto. Mr. Trygvie Lie in his recent book points out 
that these amendments couched in such broad language gave “‘a wide 
mandate to the General Assembly to exert its influence as the “‘Town 
Meeting of the World”, should the veto be abused in the Security 
Council.’’3 


It is Common knowledge that the Security Council reached a stalemate 
on quite a few of the issues brought to its attention. The Non-Communist 
powers have tried to wriggle out of this deadlock by removing these cases 
from the agenda of the Security Council to that of the General Assembly 
by a simple majority vote. The argument that they have used for justify- 
ing such a removal is that these cases come under the purview of a ‘“‘Pro- 
cedural Matter” which does not require the unanimous vote of all the 
Permanent Members of the Security Council, according to Article 27, 
Paragraph 3 of the Charter. This specious reasoning has helped the 
General Assembly to increase its sphere of influence and control, for 
through this loop-hole it has received a number of cases on its agenda 
which were originally placed on that of the Security Council. 


The sharp shift in the balance of power between the Security Council 
and the General Assembly can be seen in the following figures. The 
following table shows that in the beginning the number of political 
cases considered by the Security Council were considerably higher than 
those tackled by the General Assembly. But from July 1, 1948 onwards 
One can see a steady decline in the number of cases that came before 
the Security Council. On the other hand the General Assembly indicates 
a steady accretion of power and prestige. 





3 In The Cause Of Peace, Trygvie Lie. Macmillan Co.. New York, 1954, p. 24. 
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Political Issues Considered By General Assembly And Security Council 
January 1, 1946 to June 30, 1953.4 


Period General Security 


Assembly Council 


January 1, 1946 — June 30, 1946 as me 2 8 
July 1, 1946 — June 30, 1947 ei s 6 8 
July 1, 1947 — June 30, 1948 1 ns 9 14 
July 1, 1948 — June 30, 1949 ee ee 15 10 
July 1, 1949 — June 30, 1950 i - 13 12 
July 1, 1950 — June 30, 1951 es & 24 12 
July 1, 1951 — June 30, 1952 = ie 17 9 
July 1, 1952 — June 30, 1953 is ee 18 5 


Total x Me 104 78 


The above analysis of the strategy of the Non-Communist Consortium 
has so far been made primarily in terms of two phases. At first it dealt 
with the decline of the Security Council, and the consequential rise of 
regional organizations to fill up the vacuum created by the inactivity of 
the Security Council as the supreme organ of the United Nations for 
the preservation of peace and security. Even outside the United Nations, 
for example in Four Power conferences, the West found the same utterly 
unyielding attitude of Stalin. The Palais Rose meeting in Paris in 1949, 
which failed to produce even an agenda for a four-Power meeting, can be 
cited as a classic example of the complete clogging of the normal channels 
of negotiation by Soviet intransigence. This also inspired the Non- 
Communist powers to build up their strength against what they regarded 
an imminent threat of Soviet aggression. This phase has not ended as 
yet. The recent SEATO is, after all, a continuation of that phase. 


But running parallel to this phase is another phase in the history 
of Non-Communist diplomacy which is equally important. As the 
Consortium groped along searching for suitable substitutes for the 
Security Council they stumbled on the General Assembly. In the General 
Assembly they saw that they could organize a 2/3rds majority behind 
certain resolutions which were certainly better than arriving at no decision 
at all in the Security Council. In November 1950 the General Assembly 





an These figures have been taken from Hans J. Morgenthau’s article. The New 
United Nations and the Revision of the Charter. (The Review of Politics, January 
—— and The New York Times, Sunday, September 19, 1954, (Senators Study U. N. 
“Inequities.’) 
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passed the Uniting for Peace Resolution according to which the General 
Assembly could be convened in emergency session in 24 hours. The 
same resolution authorized the General Assembly to make, if in its 
opinion there was a threat to international peace, appropriate recom- 
mendations to the members for collective measures, including the use of 
armed forces. Similarly on February |, 1951, the General Assembly 
passed a resolution finding that Communist China had engaged in aggres- 
sion in Korea. This was followed on May 18, 1951 by a second resolu- 
tion which called upon the member states to levy an embargo on the 
shipment of war materials to Communist China and North Korea. 
According to a Staff Study of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
U.S. Senate, these resolutions were of far-reaching importance, and the 
binding effect of one of them could be seen in the fact that “the strategic 
materials embargo has been put into operation by some 45 countries and 
has considerably limited strategic trade with aggressor nations.’’5 


But there is a third phase in the non-Communist diplomacy which 
seems to be unfolding itself. This phase has sprung into being as a 
result of the altered situation in Soviet Russia after the death of 
Stalin. The first pointer of a probable change in the Soviet policy is the 
fact that Soviet Russia is no longer ruled by one man, but by a Junta or 
Committee or a Soviet. A committee by its very nature of origin and 
composition is usually not so unyielding as a dictator and has to run 
on compromises. Therefore, there is a better chance for counsels of 
moderation to prevail. 


There are a few other factors which indicate that there may be an 
easement in international tension. It may emanate from the growing 
awareness of the Soviet Union to the fact that the development of thermo- 
nuclear weapons has gone so far that the vulnerability of Europe to a 
massive Russian attack is no longer a supreme advantage in favour of the 
Soviet Union. On the other hand, the nuclear superiority of United 
States combined with its air bases in Europe has become a “‘supreme 
deterrent” to the launching of any Russian offensive in Europe. Similar- 
ly, the creation of SEATO in Asia will make Communists think , twice 
before embarking on new large-scale adventures. 


To-day the Soviet leaders seem to show a suppleness and skill which 
was unknown to their predecessors. The cordiality which the Soviet 
leaders have recently displayed towards Mr. Attlee and the Labour 


5 How the United Nations Charter has developed; Staff Study No. 2, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington: May 18, 1954, p. 12. 
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Party delegation are in striking contrast to the coldness or indifference 
with which earlier delegations of British Socialists have been treated in 
Soviet Russia. 


Perhaps more convincing pointers are the two armistice agreements 
concluded since Stalin’s death in March 1953. The first was in Korea 
and the second was the Cease-Fire in Indo-China, concluded at Geneva 
in July last. Thus it can be argued with considerable justification that a 
new phase began in post-war international relations after the death of 
Stalin in March 1953. Sir Winston Churchill was the first to discern this 
change of attitude and mind in Kremlin, when on May 11, 1953, ina 
speech to the House of Commons he recommended a conference on the 
highest level between the leading powers. He pointed out in this speech: 
“At the worst the participants in the meeting will have established 
more intimate contacts. At the best we might have a generation of 
Peace”. It is significant that Churchill was the man to herald the first 
phase in the history of post-war international relations, namely, the 
consolidation of the Non-Communist world or what is popularly 
known as the policy of Perc? through Strengh. This he did in his 
famous Fulton, Missouri speech, when he coined the now famous 
simile, saying, “‘From Stettin in the Baltic to Trieste in the Adriatic, an 
iron curtain has descended across the Continent.” He warned his 
friends on both sides of the Atlantic: ‘‘From what | have seen of 
our Russian friends and Allies during the war, I am convinced that 
there is nothing they admire so much as strength, and there is nothing 
for which they have less respect than for weakness, especially military 
weakness.” 


This warning did not go unheeded. The Western Democracies 
organized their defences through the Marshall Plan, the NATO, the 
Truman Doctrine, the Point Four, the Colombo Plan, and finally the 
SEATO. 


Now Sir Winston heralds a new phase when he says that there may 
be a change of heart in Kremlin. He suggests that fresh attempts should 
be made to see whether the Russians are more agreeable. To rely entirely 
on regional organizations and abandon the machinery of conciliation 
available through the United Nations will be a counsel of despair. The 
thermo-nuclear weapons have made war suicidal for both the victor 
and the vanquished — the only difference between the two being that 
the victor may console himself with the heap of ruins as his reward 
of victory. Thus, if Peace through Strength was the watchword of 
the Non-Communist powers in the first two phases of post-war inter- 
national relations, Peace and Vigilance seems to be the watchword 
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of the third phase. The arch of new diplomacy can rest firm and secure 
on two pillars — the regional security organizations and the General 
Assembly. Through regional groupings the Non-Communist powers 
can sustain their strength and through the General Assembly they can 
persuade the Russians that ‘‘Peace hath her victories’, whereas war will 
bring nothing but extinction of the human race. 


POLITICS IN SYRIA 
F. Kardosh 


Since 1949 Syria has witnessed a series of coups and counter-coups. 
The last of them, carried out in February 1954 ended Shishakly’s dictatorial 
regime. Because of these coups, the country lost its stability, the army 
by becoming involved in politics got into a state of confusion and there 
was general mistrust. 


When, after the down-fall of Shishakly, the politicians assumed 
power, they faced a grave situation. The political structure of the country 
had to be rebuilt and normal political life restored. Shishakly had dis- 
solved the political parties, and political activity was confined to the 
Arab Liberation Movement, which was his own creation. The immediate 
task of the politicians was the restoration of democratic parliamentary 
life and respect for law and order. 


This task fell on the leaders of three political parties—-the National, 
the Peoples, and the Arab Resurrection Socialist—and on the independent 
politicians who held a conference at Homs in Central Syria, at which 
they pledged themselves to work for the overthrow of Shishakly. They 
jointly share the ‘glory’ of ending the dictatorial regime. 


Unfortunately, the unity which was displaved during the struggle 
against Shishakly’s regime, disintegrated almost immediately after the 
success of that struggle. The leaders did not agree over the formation 
of the Government, which was to assume power after Shishakly’s down- 
fall. The Arab Resurrection Socialist Party, formed of two former 
political parties, the Arab Socialist and Resurrection, refused to participate 
in the Government. Consequently, a Government, consisting of Nation- 
alists, Populists and Independents, under the premiership of Sabri Assali, 
assumed power. [Each of the three groups held four ministerial port- 
folios. 
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At the first meeting of Parliament, during the second half of March 
last, the Government was subjected to heavy criticism by the representa- 
tives of the Arab Resurrection Socialist Party. Although the El-Assali 
Government won an almost unanimous vote of confidence, the debate, 
which preceded it, indicated that the Government would have to face 
difficulties. The representatives of the Arab Resurrection Socialist 
Party explicitly said they would refer to the ‘Parliament of the street’ to 
force their demands on the Government. They also accused the Govern- 
ment of being unable to ensure freedom in the coming general elections, 
which the El-Assali Government pledged to carry out within three months. 


Replying to the debate, Premier Sabri Assali unveiled the true reasons 
of the rift. He said that the leader of the Arab Resurrection Socialist 
Party had insisted on the assignment of the Ministries of Interior and 
Defence to members of his Party. This could not be agreed to because 
the other parties strongly objected to it. It is a known secret that the 
reason behind it was the “political record’ of the Resurrection leader, 
Mr. Haurani. He had supported the engineers of the previous ‘coups’ 
and later workea against them. Further, the political parties had their 
fears of possible interference by Mr. Haurani with the Syrian army. 


The former Prime Minister also revealed that Haurani had asked 
for the outlawing of two political parties—the Syrian Socialist Nationalist 
Party and the Socialist Cooperative Party.! This request was refused 
on a point of principle because the parties held proper licenses to con- 
duct political activity and imposing a ban on them would have been 
unconstitutional. However, Mr. Assali assured that his Government was 
determined to guarantee full freedom at the general elections. 


The Government, which won a_ vote of confidence, was an extra- 
ordinary one, in some ways. Premier Sabri Assali, Secretary-General 
of the Nationalist Party, was not a member of Parliament. Further, 
his party was unrepresented in Parliament, because of its boycott of the 
1949 general elections, which had resulted in the present Parliament. 
The People’s Party held a majority in the Parliament, holding 46 seats 
out of 114. 


At the same time, the El-Assali Government started administrative 
wtrangements for the holding of general clctions, and the restoration 


1 These paitics were Haurani’s ardent opponents. They al.o formed the country’s 
strongest anti-communist frent. 
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of full constitutional regime. However, the Arab Resurrection Socialist 
Party started “undermining” efforts to force the Government to resign. 
The Party’s main argument was that the measures adopted by the Gov- 
ernment to ensure freedom at the general elections were, in fact, designed 
to serve the “‘interests’’ of the National and Populist Parties. The Arab 
Resurrection Socialist Party started nation-wide demonstrations. 


In view of the coercive action of certain elements in the country’s 
political life, El Assali Government had no alternative other than to 
resign. It did so on IIth June, 1954. Yet, this did not mean that the 
“*struggle’’ had ended or that Syria had found stability. 


The formation of a “‘neutral’’ Government satisfying the various 
political parties proved “‘very difficult’, particularly because the party 
leaders’ agreement to its constitution was not easily obtainable. After 
ten days of hectic consultations, the El-Ghazzi five-man care-taker 
Government was formed ; the ministers were recruited from the judiciary 
personnel and lawyers. 


The El-Ghazi cabinet reconsidered the measures adopted by the 
out-going Government and took adequate steps for ensuring free elec- 
tions. But a “strong opposing wind’’ disturbed the plans of the care- 
taker Government. All kinds of strikes, from wage earners’ to civil 
servants’ and Magistrates’ spread like wild fire. The Magistrates’ strike 
prevented the finalisation of measures of a legal nature necessary for the 
conduct of general elections. Also, on account of the army’s interven- 
tion, the Peoples’ Party resolved to boycott the general elections. As a 
result of these unforeseen developments, Government decreed the post- 
ponement of the election date to 24 September, 1954. The postponement 
gave the Peoples Party an opportunity to reconsider their boycott decision. 


Now, there are five main political parties in Syria. These are, 
Peoples, National, Arab Socialist Cooperative, Syrian Socialist Nationalist 
and Arab Resurrection Socialist. It would be interesting to look at 
them in retrospect. The National Party is the oldest of all and was 
formed in 1936. In point of fact, it was formed in the 1920’s; and most 
of its leaders of those early days have since then worked together, under 
different names, as the Nationalist bloc. In the 1943 and the 1947 elec- 
tions they swept the poles and entered Parliament with overwhelming 
majority. 


The Nationalists remained in power until March 1949, when the 
late Husni Zaim engineered his coup. They were accused by Zaim of 
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having failed to adapt themselves to the post-independence requirements, 
inasmuch as they had continued their “passive policy’. However, it is 
important to remember that because of domestic factors and the psycho- 
logical dissatisfaction caused by the Palestine tragedy the people went all 
out against the Nationalist regime and helped to speed up its end. 


After the down-fal! of Shishakly, for the first time since 1949 the 
National Party returned to power. This was a direct result of the major 
part played by the Party in the revolution which overthrew Shishakly’s 
regime. The National Party represents the extreme right. It draws its 
strength from the capitalist and the “higher” middle class. The Syrian 
capital, Damascus, is considered the citadel of the National Party. 


In 1943 a division of opinion sprang up in the ranks of the Nationa- 
lists, and caused Rushdi Kikhya, Nazim Kudsi and Maarouf Dwalibi 
to form an opposition bloc. This division reached a climax in 1947, 
when the opposition formed the Peoples Party. 


The Peoples Party captured the Parliamentary majority in 1949 
general election which, as already pointed out, was boycotted by the 
Nationalist and other Parties. However, their victory was short-lived, 
because in 1951 they were driven out by Shishakly. The Populists 
recruited their followers from the ranks of capitalists, the middle classes 
and some intellectuals. Aleppo, Syria’s Northern industrial centre, is 
the “fortress” of the Populists. 


The Syrian Socialist Nationalist Party is of moderate strength. It 
was formed by Anton Saadeh in the Lebanon, many years back. In 
Syria its branch was officially opened in 1949. 


The Arab Resurrection Socialist Party is a new creation. Deputy 
Akram Haurani, Michel Aflag and Salah-ud-Din Bitar are its leaders. 
The Party has leftist tendencies. 


The Arab Socialist Cooperative Party was officially formed in 1948. 
In announcing its formation in Parli: ment, Mr. Faisal Assali, the Party’s 
leader, said that the Party had been functioning for quite a number of 
years. It draws the bulk of its members from amongst the intellectuals, 
students and wage-earners. It played an important role in bringing the 
down-fall of many a Government before the end of Kowatly’s regime. 
The late Husni Zaim arrested its leader, but he was released by Hinnawi, 
the engineer of the second coup, who ordered him to leave the country. 


The Communist Party was outlawed in Syria in 1939, immediately 
after the outbreak of world War II. The Communists attempt to seize 
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every opportunity of creating situations advantageous to their aim. 
The police is always on the alert and comes forwa'd to intervene in 
such situations. 


Another group which would continue to exercise political influence, 
although it has announced its withdrawal from political life, is the Muslim 
Brotherhood. Under the name of Islamic Socialist Front, it captured 
five Parliamentary seats in 1949. Its main force is formed by the Ulemas, 
religious zealots and labourers. It issued a statement early in September 
1954, saying it will concentrate on its social-religious mission. The 
Brotherhood in Syria is autonomous but is attached to the organisation’s 
headquarters in Egypt. 


In the last general elections the Syrian Socialist Nationalist Party 
fought single handed, though its joining hands with the Nationalists and 
the Socialist-Cooperatives was a probability. 


The Arab Resurrection Socialist Party also entered the arena alone. 
The other parties were opposed to its ‘‘extremist objectives”, which inciude 
redistribution of national wealth as well as some revolutionary plans 
for overall reform in the people's way of life and thinking. 


The objectives pursued by the other political parties show no marked 
divergence. The National Party visualises that the Arab League is the 
proper instrument for achieving Arab unity, and that Arab Governments 
should give this organisation every possible support. However, in view 
of their experience, since Syria’s first coup, the Nationalists may review 
their attitude and demand a revision of the League's Protocol as well as 
its reorganisation, with the hope of invigorating it. 


The Peoples Party calls for total Arab unity. The Preamble to 
the Constitution of the Party says: “‘If the Peoples Party was formed 
by Syrians it does not mean that the leaders of the Party will restrict 
their concern and interest to the affairs of this ‘‘small part” of the Arab 
World—Syria. They have unshakable belief that through mutual coopera- 
tion the long cherished dream of Arab unity can be realised.” 


The Syrian Socialist Nationalist Party calls for the strengthening of 
the Syrian Republic and the creation of a unified Syrian Government 
to rule geographical Syria i.e. from the Sinai Desert in the South to the 
South Tauross Mountains in the North, the Mediterranean Sea on the 
West and the Iraqi border to the East. 


The official attitude of Syria towards Arab unity is explicitly stated 
in the Constitution. The oath to be taken by the MPs. reads: “‘I swear 
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by Almighty God to be ... ... ... and work for the achievement of 
unity of the Arab countries.”” Seen in its proper perspective, the idea of 
Arab unity through creation of a single state appears to have faded and 
to have given way to the idea of the establishment of Federated Arab 
States. 


The general elections in Syria, held in September - October 1954, 


“were the first free and democratic elections since 1949. But the 


people displayed indifference towards them and less than 50 per cent. of 
the eligible voters polled. As many as 45 out of 142 Parliamentary 
seats could not be filled from the first ballot, because the prospective 
candidates could not obtain the prescribed number of votes to ensure 
their admission to the Parliament. The second ballot was held on 4th 
October. 


The strength of the parties in the new Parliament is as follows : 
Nationalist 18; Peoples Party 27; Arab Resurrection Socialists 16; 
Nomad Party 9; Social Cooperatives 2; Socialist Nationalists 2; and 
Communists 1, as against 67 Independents, quite a few of them being 
Communists or pro-Communists. 


The Independents now comprise the largest group in the 
Syrian Parliament, a large number of seats having changed hands and 
the Socialist Parties having made a great advance. The fact that 
independents form the largest single bloc and do not constitute a 
well-knit party, indicates that under the present parliamentary set up, 
Syria may not have a stable Government. 


There are too many political parties for a small country like Syria, 
causing unnecessary complications, particularly when most of them 
pursue indentical programmes. Political parties should be based on 
independent objectives and programmes, which should represent the 
attitudes of ordinary citizens towards vital issues. 


With this as the principle it should be sufficient to have two 
parties to represent the Conservative and the Socialist points of view, 
and a third one to represent the moderate ‘“‘middle of the road” 
point of view. But because of the personal interests of individuals in 
Syria, as in some other countries, there is a multiplicity of parties. And 
the more of them there are, the more harm they do to the country. 
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AROUND THE PROBLEM OF 
WESTERN NEW GUINEA 


Justus M. van der Kroef 


I 

On August 17, 1954, the Indonesain Republic, through its Acting 
Permanent Representative Sudjarwo Tjondronegoro, in a letter to U.N. 
Secretary General Hammerskjéld requested that the problem of West 
Irian (West New Guinea) be placed on the provisional agenda of the 
ninth regular session of the United Nations General Assembly, since 
the problem constituted a threat to the peace of South East Asia. When 
Sudjarwo was asked in a press conference why the matter had _ been 
referred to the Assembly and not to the Security Council, he stated that 
no special reason had prompted this particular move. On September 
24, 1954 in a plenary session, the United Nations Assembly agreed to 
place the Irian question on its agenda, with a vote of 39 to 12, 9 nations 
abstaining. Against were Sweden, Turkey, South Africa, Great Britain, 
Australia, Belgium, the Netherlands, China, Denmark, Norway, France 
and Luxemburg. Venezuela, Canada, the United States, Colombia. 
Dominican Republic, Ethiopia, Iceland, Peru and New Zealand. abstained. 

In a memorandum accompanying her request for U.N. intervention, 
the Indonesian Republic pointed out that the negotiations with the 
Netherlands over the future status of Irian had reached a complete dead- 
lock since the Netheilands Government refused to enter into discussions, 
that historically Irian is a part of Indonesia and that Irianians actively 
participated in the Indonesian fight for freedom against the Dutch, that 
the Dutch have drastically limited freedom of expression and movement 
in Irian and that therefore the territory has become *‘a scene of continuous 
unrest’, and finally that the Dutch claim that Irian belongs to Holland 
is without foundation since the Dutch-Indonesian settlement of 1949, 
which ended the revolution and established a free Indonesia, provided 
that after one year of Dutch control Irian’s status would be determined 
by mutual deliterations. It was considered unlikely that the Assembly 
will make a definite decision as to which country rightfully should control 
Irian. Most observers held that in all likelihood the Assembly will 
order the disputing parties to resume negotiations, which would be 
interpreted as a victory for the Indonesians. Early in December, 1954 
the U.N. General Assembly Political Committee did just that. By a vote 
of 34 to 14 (the Arab-Asian and Soviet blocs in favour; the United States 
abstaining) the Committee ordered the two disputants to continue to make 
efforts to resolve the problem, thus in effect substantiating Indonesia’s 
position that she has a claim on the territory. 
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It has become clear that the Irian issue continues to be a considerable 
source of embarrassment to many of the world’s powers, particularly 
to the members of the Manila Pact (i.e. the SEATO members) and especial- 
ly to the United States. To understand the implications of the Irian pro- 
blem, it is first necessary to go back a few years to the turbulent period 
of the Indonesian Revolution against Dutch colonial rule, shortly after 
the end of the Second World War. 


Dutch policy during the Indones'an Revolution was among other 
objectives committed to the establishment of a federal Indonesian state, 
composed of initially three and later of sixteen component states, includ- 
ing the original revolutionary Republic of Indonesia in Java... While 
struggling against the insurgent republic, the Dutch, during the years 
of the revolution, also proceeded with the establishment of other states 
in the Indonesian archipelago which were to become pait of the ultimate 
federal republic. The first component Indonesian state thus created 
under Dutch sponsorship was the Negra Indonesia Timur, or state of 
East Indonesia, comprising the island of Sulawesi (Celebes), the Moluccas 
and the Lesser Sunda islands, such as Bali, Lombok Sumba and others 
(now called Nusa Tenggara). This state was in essence a continuation 
of the pre-war region of the ‘“‘Great East” (or Grote Oost as the Dutch 
called it). Much of the groundwork for the new state of East Indonesia 
was laid at a conference in the city of Denpasar, Bali, toward the close 
of 1946, in which East Indonesian political figures, as well as the then 
Dutch Lieutenant Governor-General H. J. van Mook participated. In 
the draft ordinance which described the future territory of the state of 
East Indonesia, Western New Guinea was excluded, not because its 
status was held in question, but its future position in the whole Indonesian 
state. Nevertheless, the exclusion of Western New Guinea appears to 
have caused considerable misgiving among the Indonesian participants 
of the Denpasar conference. 

These Indonesians were not the extremist supporters of the revolu- 
tionary Indonesian Republic in Java, but were moderates on the whole, 
favourably inclined to the Dutch federal plan. Van Mook on this occasion 
indicated that the exclusion of New Guinea from the territory of the pro- 
jected state was due to the fact that it had not as yet been possible to sound 
out political sentiments in New Guinea in the absence of a representative 
body (and hence there were no New Guinea representatives at Denpasar) 
and, secondly, because the inclusion of New Guinea would place too 
heavy economic burdens upon the young East Indonesian state. Yet, 
van Mook also made it explicitly clear that it was not the intention to 
keep Western New Guinea outside the projected Indonesian federal 
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Republic. On page 81 of the official proceedings of the Denpasar con- 
ference, we find the Lieutenant-Governor-General declaring that “‘it is 
definitely not the objective of the government to exclude New Guinea 
from Indonesia, but rather to consider carefully in what manner it is to be 
fitted within the Indonesian framework”. What is more, the Dutch 
government on this occasion also agreed with a resolution introduced 
by the later premier of the East Indonesian state, Nadjamuddin, which 
stated that Western New Guinea constituted a political unit with East 
Indonesia during the Dutch period, that the population, though of 
another race, regards itself as a part of Indonesia and that Western New 
Guinea forms an indispensable outpost in the military defence of Indo- 
nesia as a whole and of East Indonesia in particular. After van Mook 
declared that he agreed to this motion, the other objections and expressions 
of misgiving regarding the exclusion of Western New Guinea were 


withdrawn. ! 


There are other arguments supporting the Indonesian claim that 
Irian is part of its island territory. The Indonesian delegate to the 
United Nations has pointed out, for example, that even before the 
establishment of the Netherlands East Indies government, large por- 
tions of Irian fell within the sphere of control of the Indonesian sultans of 
Tidore in the northern Moluccas,? and after the establishment of the 
colonial Indies government, Dutch claims on New Guinea were sub- 
stantiated at least in part by the fact that the colonial government had 
become sovereign over this Moluccan sultanate and its territorial prero- 
gatives. In the colonial period itself Irian was regarded as an integral 
part of the Netherlands East Indies, administratively classified as a 
residency. As we have seen, during the revolution, the position of 
New Guinea as belonging to the Indonesian realm was not held in ques- 
tion. Indonesian spokesmen have pointed out, for example, that the 
first major covenant signed by the Dutch and the insurrectionary Republic 


1 Nieuwsgier (Djakarta) August 24, 1954. On December 22, 1946 van Mook 
declared at the Denpasar conference that it would be necessary to make of West New 
Guinea a special territory, which, if so desired, could conrect itself with the federal! 
Indonesian Republic. the Netherlands or the Netherlands-Indcnesian Union. However 
two factors would be of paramount importance in the future of Irian. First, according 
to van Mook, New Guinea ‘must doubtless remain united in one form or another” 
with Indonesia. Secondly, continued recognition would be given to the rights of the 
Sultanate of Tidore in North New Guinea. Cf. W. van Helsdingen, ed., Op Weg Nar 
Een Nederlandsch-Indonesische Unie. Stemmen van Hier en Ginds (The Hague, 1947) 
pp. 336-337. 

2 F. C. Kamma, ‘‘De verhouding tussen Tidore en de Papoese eilanden in legende 
en historie’, Jndonesie, vol. 1 (1947-48), pp. 361 ff, 536 ff, vol. 2 (1948), pp. 177-188, 
256-275. For the Dutch succession to the rights of the Sultanate ef Tidore on New 
Guinea see J. W. H. Leslie-Miller, Het economische aspect van het Nieuww-Guinea pro- 
bleem (The Hague, dissertation, n. d., 1952.), pp. 11-15, 
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of Indonesia, the so-called Linggadjati Agreement of March, [947, pro- 
vided for the establishment of a “United States of Indonesia”, which 
according to Article 3 would “comprise the entire territory of the Nether- 
lands Indies’.3 The only reservation in this arrangement referred to 
the people of any Indonesian territory which through democratic pro- 
cesses refused to become part of the new Indonesian state and which 
would be given the opportunity to establish a separate constitutional 
relationship with Holland and with Indonesia. An official plebiscite 
to determine the wishes of the Irianian population has not been held. 
Meanwhile, both the Dutch and the Indonesian governments have 
implied that the articulate sections of the population of the territory wish 
to belong to their respective governments. 


After these historic and legal precedents one wonders why Iria was 
not included in the transfer of sovereignty over the East Indies by the 
Dutch to the Indonesian government in December, 1949. There are 
several reasons. In the first place, the closing years of the Indonesian 
revolution had witnessed extensive, and by and large successful, Dutch 
military operations against the Indonesian Republic in Java. While 
these successes were nullified by United Nations’ interference in the 
Dutch-Indonesian dispute the conservative political elements -in. the 
Netherlands had taken heart and under their pressure the Dutch cabinet 
became less pliant. When it became clear that sooner or later Indonesia 
would become free, these conservatives made a last effort to salvage at 
least something of the old colonial empire, and the Dutch cabinet seems 
to have realized that if New Gujnea was not retained, it would be im- 
possible to obtain the required two-thirds vote necessary to change the 
Dutch constitution and give Indonesia her independence. Although 
some Dutch officials in Holland and in Indonesia, as well as certain  sec- 
tions of Dutch public opinion, favoured the transfer of Irian to Indonesia, 
other groups, for reasons of national pride and prestige, argued for con- 
tinued Dutch control. In Indonesia, there was widespread misgiving 
over the New Guinea provision, both in the Republic of Indonesia in 
Java, and in the generally less extremist other states. The reasons why 
the Indonesian government probably acquiesced in the exclusion of New 
Guinea were probably (1) the intense and widespread desire to finally 
obtain independence under the The Hague Agreement and fears that 
resistance on this point might jeopardize the successful conclusion of 


3 For this agreement: see George McT. Kahin, Nationalism and Revoiution in 
Indonesia (Ithaca, N, Y., 1952), pp. 196-199 and J. M. van der Kroef, ‘““Ditch Policy 
and the Linggadjati Agreement, 1946-1947”, The Historian, vol. 15 (1953), pp. 163-187 
For the complete text of the Agreement see The Political Events in the Republic of Indo- 
nesia, Netherlands Information Bureau, New York (New York, n.d.), pp. 34-37. 
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the transfer of sovereignty conference and (2) the compromise proposed 
by the United Nations Commission for Indonesia (UNCI), which suggested 
that the Dutch would retain control over New Guinea with the explicit 
proviso that “within a year from the date of transfer of sovereignty to 
the Republic of the United States of Indonesia the question of the political 
status of New Guinea be determined through negotiations” between 
the two countries. In the Netherlands at this time there were already 
political figures who voiced refusal ever to surrender New Guinea to 
the Republic, but in the end, both sides accepted the UNCI compromise. 
Even so the transfer of sovereignty agreement passed in the First Chamber 
of the Dutch parliament with only one vote above the two-thirds majority 
required. 


The conference to settle the future status of Irian was duly held 
within the prescribed time limit but it, like its successors, resulted in a 
complete deadlock.4 Several factors contributed to the impasse. In 
the first place, there was the continued bitterness in Dutch nationalist- 
conservative circles over the loss of Indonesia, even though it was joined 
with the Netherlands in a Constitutional Union headed by the Dutch 
crown. A further loss of Western New Guinea these circles did not wish 
to consider at all. Secondly, there was the growing divergence of interests 
of the two members of the Netherlands-Indonesian Union, stemming 
from different economic and foreign policy objectives and from the 
continued influence of extreme nationalism in Indonesia. This meant 
also a less and less amenable attitude toward the solution of common 
problems like the Irian issue. Thirdly, there was the resentment in 
many popular circles in the Netherlands over the seemingly high handed 
dissolution of the federal states of the Indonesian Republic in the course 
of 1950 and the establishment of a unitary republic. This unification 
process was accompanied by armed resistance in Eastern Indonesia and 
the plight of Indonesian refugees from this area, primarily Ambonese, 
several hundreds of whom found a haven in the Netherlands, vividly 
spoke to the imagination of the Dutch and reawakened a new sense of 
imperial responsibility for the overseas territories, including New Guinea. 
Fourthly, there was the Dutch concern and bitterness over the position 
of remaining Dutch nationals and their economic interests in the free 
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4 The Netherlands-Indonesian Union agreement provided for a ‘‘Union Court of 
Arbitration’’ to settle disputes, exactly of the nature of the Irian problem, between the 
two partners. It is not known what action this Union Court took in the New Guinea 
matter, nor indeed if it was consulted at all. According to article 16 of the draft Union 
agreement the court, which had an equal number of Dutch and Indonesian members 
could in case of a deadlock ask the intervention of the President of the International 
Court of Justice. Whether this occurred is not known to this writer. 
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Indonesian state, the alleged attacks and  vilifications that the Dutch 
minority hac to endure*, coupled to the hope that New Guinea might 
provide a new haven and opportunity for tropically oriented Nether- 
landers and Eurasians who would be hard put to find an existence in 
overpopulated Holland. And finally, there was the modest, but grow- 
ing Dutch economic interest in New Guinea and its presumably many 
hidden resources and the new popularity the island achieved thanks to 
the propagandistic efforts of private groups like the Nieuw Guinea 
Studiekring (New Guinea Study Circle) and the Koninklijke Vereeniging, 
“Oost en West” (Royal Association ‘East and West’). All these develop- 
ments had the effect of placing the greater part of Dutch public opinion 
on the defensive and on the alert as regards the Irian problem. Note- 
worthy, for example, was the reversal of the Dutch Labour Party, which 
at one time favored the surrender of New Guinea, but now opposes it. 

In Indonesi: meanwhile, the Irian issue never ceased to be a major 
national grievance against the Dutch; hardly a single major party among 
the more than twenty-five national political groups has failed to place 
the speedy acquisition of Irian in its programme and ubiquitous President 
Sukarno has familiarized broad levels of the untutored peasantry with 
the slogan that Indonesia should be one “‘from Sabang to Merauke”’. 
The enormous popularity of the issue undoubtedly has helped national 
political leaders to stir up the masses, and to bring among them 
national unity. For, while civic concord and a new sense of national 
unity are undoubtedly strong among the Indonesians, it must never be 
forgotten that their country is still inhabited by a vast number of different 
ethnic and cultural groups, each at their own particular level of develop- 
ment. Sectionalism and regionalism are still potent forces in Indonesia. 
but they lose much of their meaning in a consideration of the Lrian pro- 
blem, on which virtual unanimity exists. 


There is also the fact that Indonesia is passing through a grave 
political and economic crisis at present, and, as Dutch spokesmen have 
charged, the attention of the Indonesian public is diverted from these 
problems by the Western New Guinea issue. Given the evident pola- 
tisation of political extremes in Indonesia, in which the followers of the 
Masjumi (Muslim) Party are pitted against the secular Partai Nat onal 
Indonesia and its Communist allies, few would deny that the New Guinea 
iss.c in Indonesia has served the useful purpose of bringing about a 





5 J. M. van der Kreef, “‘The Dutch position in Indonesia today” Far Eastern Survey 
Vol. 23 (1954), pp. 88-94. 
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measure of unity among the many and often badly divided political 
-parties in the country. 

The. very deterioration of her relations with the Netherlands has 
urged Indonesia to step up her campaign to bring Irian within her national 
territory. The present cabinet, for example, created a special “Irian 
Bureau”, headed by Dr. Diapari, whose task is to “coordinate all activi- 
ties’ of Indonesia to obtain Western New Guinea. As a forum of 
varied party opinion, the Bureau has not been without influence. In the 
last two years, preceding the dissolution of the Netherlands-[ndonesian 
Union, the campaign against Dutch enterprises and capital interest 
became more intense, especially in the radical press and among labour, 
Veterans and youth groups. Dutch capital was and is frequently denounc- 
ed as a relic of the hated colonial past, as an impediment to the deve- 
lopment of an independent national economy, as giving the Dutch an 
opportunity to undermine the Indonesian government's policies, etc. Com 
plaints of Dutch estate spokesmen concerning lowered worker producti- 
vity, unwarranted strikes, exorbitant wage demands, occupation of estate 
lands by landless Indonesians and banditry and theft of produce have 
often been ignored or have been countered with the indeed unassailable 
argument that the Dutch estate companies are continuing to pay out 
handsome annual dividends, as in fact they have been doing. Dutch 
interests have replied in turn that their operational difficulties are 
yearly becoming greater and that a shift of their capital to areas beyond 
Indonesia is becoming inevitable. The fact that some Dutchmen have 
been arrested and charged with aiding the lawless Muslim extremists 
of the Darul Islam movement has added to the tensions. 

In view of these and other circumstances, the dissolution of 
the Netherlands-Indonesian Union was to be expected: but when the 
protocol dissolving the last constitutional ties between the two erstwhile 
partners was signed on August 10, 1954, a new wave of disappointment 
swept over Indonesia, which in turn led to increased agitation over. Irian. 
For, as former premier Mohammad Natsir pointed out on August. 13. 
1954, before the discussions over the dissolution of the Union began, 
the present Indonesian cabinet acted as if the Irian question would be one 
of the most important points on the agenda and this idea strongly 
entrenched itself in public opinion. Yet, subsequently, Indonesia sub- 
mitted to the Dutch refusal to discuss Irian at the conference, contrary to 
the implications in some of the statements of the government’s leading 
spokesmen and contrary to the wishes and expectations of many wo 
‘hesian “groups. Even before the dissolution protocol was signed, 
exaimple, there was founded in Djakarta in the middle of July, 1954, i 
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Gerakan Pembebasan Irian Barat, an association dedicated to the inclusion 
of Irian into Indonesian territory, by force if necessary. Furthermore, 
in the agreement, dissolving the. Netherlands-Indonesian Union, Dutch 
economic interests were protected, as sections A, D, and a portion of 
section B of the financial-economic agreement of the Round Table Con- 
ference of 1949 covenant were retained.6 Dutch concessions and eco- 
nomic privileges, transfer of Dutch profits (under certain restrictions) 
abroad and the regulation of debts thus remained in force. Indonesian 
press reaction was on the whole bitter over this continued protection of 
Dutch capital interests, and the entire dissolution protocol created the 
reaction, in the words of the influential Chinese-I[ndonesian daily Keng Po: 
“Lohtjuman begitu sadja ko?” (Well is that all?). The Secretary General 
of the Indonesian Communist Party, as well as the semi-official Dewan 
Ekonomi Indonesia Pusat (Economic Corporation of Indonesia) expressed 
disapproval over the financial-economic aspects of the protocol, while 
the Labour Party has indicated it will oppose ratification of the protocol 
in the Indonesian parliament. 


These developments had an immediate bearing on the Irian issue, for 
they undoubtedly led the Sastroamijojo cabinet to press the matter of the 
future status of the island still further, in the face of all this widespread 
discontent over its policy toward the Netherlands. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that hardly had the ink of the signatures under the dissolution 
protocol dried, steps were taken by Indonesia to bring the Irian dispute 
before the United Nations. 


Initial Dutch reaction to Indonesia’s decision to place the Irian 
problem on the United Nations agenda does not strike this writer as hav- 
ing had reasoned clarity and comprehension of Indonesian realities 
behind it. On August 20, 1954, a spokesman of the Dutch Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs declared that Holland would reply to the Indonesian 
charges in the United Nations in due course and at the appropriate time, 
but that:'even a “superficial reading” of the Indonesian memorandum on 
the question showed “a number of gross misconceptions and factual 
inaccuracies”. Furthermore, the ‘spokesman accused Indonesia of 
creating ‘‘friction and international difficulties” at, the very time that the 
Netherlands had acceded to Indonesia’s wish to dissolve the constitutional 
union between the two countries. When the Netherlands transferred 
her sovereignty over the East Indies in 1949, Western New Guinea was 
explicitly.excluded.from the.transfer....The.conversations..regarding the 





__ 6 For these sections see Resultaten van de Ronde Tafel Conferentie zoals aanvaard 
tifdens de’ tweede algemeene vergadering welke op'2 November 1949 werd gehouden in 
de Ridderzaal te ’s-Gravenhage (The Hague, 1949), pp. 24-38. ; = 
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status of the island have come to naught, although Holland made several 
proposals which would allow Indonesia some voice in the administration 
of the island within the framework of the Netherlands-Indonesian Union, 
but Indonesia refused these. The Dutch government has always been 
willing to discuss the matter, the Dutch statement went on, but when 
Indonesia “suddenly” declared to have legal sovereignty over New Guinea 
further discussions with Indonesia became ‘“‘pointless’. Given the 
differences in language, religion and mores between the Iranian population 
and Indonesia, Indonesia has no right to proclaim her sovereignty over 
the island, —-or as much right to proclaim her sovereignty over “‘New 
Foundland, the Canary Islands, or Sachalin”. Thus far the Dutch state- 


ment.7 


In considering the language and reasoning of this statement, one 
almost gets the impression as if the Dutch government wished to express 
aggrieved and shocked surprise over Indonesia’s step, yet it can hardly 
maintain that it was unaware of the fact that Indonesia claimed Irian, 
nor of the historic Indonesian misgiving during the Round Table Con- 
ference at the Hague over the fact that New Guinea would be excluded 
from the transfer of sovereignty in December 1949. The Dutch govern- 
ment thus in effect accuses Indonesia of creating friction and international 
difficulties because of a position which Indonesia took in 1949 and always 
has taken; yet, because it takes this well-known position, the Dutch 
government now also regards it as “pointless” that discussions over the 
future status of Irian be continued. Furthermore the argument that 
Indonesia’s claim to Irian cannot be substantiated because of the difference 
in culture between Iranians and Indonesians seems rather weak, unless 
the Dutch government would be prepared to defend the view that there 
is a greater cultural and ethnic similarity between the inhabitants of the 
Netherlands and those of New Guinea. As a recent Indonesian report 
has it;8 “‘complete racial homogeneity is not the basis for national unity 
in Indonesia any more than it is anywhere else....All such questions 
are raised only to confuse the issue, which is, simply, whether or not the 
illegal colonial domination of Indonesian territory is to continue’’. 


To the Dutch claim that Holland has made several constructive pro- 
posals to Indonesia which would have allowed the latter a voice in the 
administration of Irian within the framework of the Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union, the Indonesians have replied by saying that such an 





7 Nieuwsgier (Djakarta), August 20, 1954. 
8 Cf. Report on Indonesia, published by the indonesian Embassy, Washington, 
October, 1954, p. 10, 
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arrangement would in effect have meant that Indonesia become part of a 
colonial administration over Western New Guinea, a fact which would 
have been anathema to articulate Irianian opinion. For according to 
the Indonesian claim, Irianians actively helped other Indonesians in the 
fight for independence against Dutch colonialism at the close of the 
Second World War. For example, in 1946 the “Irian Party for the 
Independence of Indonesia” was founded in New Guinea, led by Silas 
Papare (at present a member of the Indonesian Irian Bureau). Because 
of Dutch repressive measures the scope of this movement was severely 
restricted. The Dutch view of this carly lrianian nationalist movement 
is rather different. Lieutenant Governor-General H. van Mook, during 
the Denpasar conference in December, 1946, declared that from the city 
of Hollandia, on West New Guinea, telegrams had been received protest- 
ing the exclusion of the island from the contemplated territory of the 
East Indonesian State. But van Mook stated these protest cables had 
come primarily from “‘non-autochthonous people, temporarily residing 
in New Guinea.”’9 Van Mook also noted that there was evident a desire 
on the part of Irianians to have a greater control in the affairs of their 
own government, but he added that this desire was also accompanied 
by a realization that outside assistance, in particular from the Dutch, 
was necessary. Van Mook did not care to say that these sentiments were 
general, but did emphasize the need for more time and opportunity to 
assess local political wishes. 


The Indonesian government has accused the Dutch government of 
refusing to discuss the New Guinea question in 1953 and 1954, of illegally 
harassing the Indonesian population on islands adjacent to Western 
New Guinea, and above all, of illegally incorporating the territory of 
Western New Guinea as an integral part of its realm in the territorial 
clause of its national constitution. The Dutch have replied that they 
have always been ready to discuss the matter, although they have admitted 
that discussions are useless so long as Indonesia claims Irian uncon- 
ditionally, that Indonesians have illegally attempted to infiltrate New 
Guinea territory, and finally that since the Netherlands continues to 
exercise sovereignty over New Guinea, the new Dutch constitution is 
wholly in order on this point. On both sides accusations of armed 
interference by the other have now been made, and on August 21, 1954 
the earlier named Silas Papares asserted in an interview in the Indonesian 
newspaper Sumber, that the Australian government recently sent arms, 
ammunition and six Catalina planes to Irian to strengthen Dutch defences. 


ie -_ ——— — 





9 H.J. van Mook in W. van Helsdingen, ed., op. cit., p. 337. 
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Extremist veterans and labour groups in Indonesia in the past few months 
have increasingly urged taking control over Irian, by force if necessary. 
Ofticially, however, the present cabinet explicitly declined to use force 
in the settlement of the dispute. 


Moreover, the Indonesian government during its discussions with 
the Netherlands has given repeated guarantees that Dutch economic 
interests, past, present and future, would be respected, although it is 
evident that these Dut.h interests, on the basis of their recent experiences 
in Indonesia itself, are not inclined to place much confidence in such 
assurances. Indonesia has also promised to uphold the fundamental 
human rights of the West New Guinea population; above all it has pro- 
mised meaningful local government to the territory, this in order to 
counter criticisms of the excessively centralist tendencies of the present 
Indonesian state. Dutch observers can point out, however, that the 
Central Indonesian government has made promises of more autonomy 
for the provinces ever since the questionable unification of the Indonesian 
states in 1950; yet, the effective regulation of local government is still 
pending and meanwhile a rising chorus of voices can be heard on islands 
like Sumatra, Kalimantan (Borneo) and Sulawesi (Celebes) accusing 
the government o; undue interference in local affairs. 


Finally, Indonesia also promised to allow Dutch immigration in [rian 
and to continue the service of Dutch officials “‘with full pension privileges” 
after the territory would be taken over. Again, on the basis of the extre- 
mely precarious position of the Dutch community in Indonesia today 
and in view: of the steady “Indonesianization” process in all government 
branches, most Dutchmen are inclined to feel that these promises have 


little or no meaning. 


The rumour that Australia had sent arms to Irian in order to strengthen 
the Dutch defences there, raises the question of the international implica- 
tions of the Irian dispute. Australia’s position has long since been clear 
and a matter of public record. Ever since 1951 the Australian govern- 
ment has opposed Indonesian aspirations in Irian. The reasons are 
not far to seek, though they do present a somewhat abrupt about-face 
of earlier Australian policy toward Indonesia. Since the Second World 
War Australia has. become acutely conscious of her precarious. military 
and strategic position adjacent to Southeast Asia. New Guinea is to 
her .a vitai bastion in her defence perimeter, the more important since 
the rise of Mao’s China. . Australia cannot acquiesce in what must appeat 
to its side in the “Cold War’, as the near fatal indifference of the Indo- 
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nesian Republic to Communist infiltration and agitation. Australia is not 
unaware of the fact that the present cabinet of Ali Sastroamijojo and his 
Partai National Indonesia (Indonesian National Party) appear to have 
some kind of working agreement with the Partai Kommunis Indonesia 
(Indonesian Communist Party) and depend on Communist support in the 
provisional Indonesian parliament and in labo-r relations. Only as re- 
cently as early November, 1954 the Communists almost succeeded, by 
bringing great pressure to bear on Vice-premier Wongsonegoro, to have 
their privately armed and illegal fighting battalions like the Bambu Runt- 
jing and those bands belonging to the so-called ‘‘Merapi-Merbabu com- 
plex” given a legal status by the government (These ‘‘volunteer” bands were 
presumably formed to protect the rural population from the depradations 
of Muslim extremists). Although the PKI recently offered the olive branch 
to its traditional political enemies, the Masjumi (Muslim) Party and the 
Socialists, by inviting them to join with the Communists in a common 
front (an invitation which was vociferously declined by the two parties 
concerned) few Indonesian observ rs were hoodwinked by this gesture 
and believed that the PNI-PKI axis had perhaps come to an end. 


During October and November, 1954 the Indonesian government 
experienced an important, cabinet crisis, which resulted in the resigna- 
tion of four cabinet ministers. The crisis was caused by the increasing 
dissatisfaction of a number of parties, nominally supporters of the Ali 
Sastroamijojo cabinet, over the Netherlands-Indonesian economic pro- 
tocol, the patronage system and the reputed pro-Communist sympathies 
of the PNI. Dissatisfaction appears to have been strongest in the fairly 
conservative Greater Indonesia Party (PIR) and the conservative, anti- 
Communist Muslim group Nahdatul Ulama, but also extended itself to 
the rank and file of other groups like the Labour and National Communist 
(Murbah) parties. 


Under the circumstances it is understandable that Australia is 
extremely apprehensive over the possibility that an Indonesia sympathetic 
to Moscow and/or Peking will control territory located directly adjacent 
to that belonging to Australia. Though Indonesians have repeatedly 
indicated that their [rianian aspirations do not extend to Eastern New 


Guinea under Australian control, it is clear that the Australian govern- 
ment prefers a Dutch controlled buffer area between her and Indonesian 
soil. Australia’s present position is all the more noteworthy because in 
the period of the Indonesian revolution (1945-1949) the Australian 
Commonwealth was one of the fledgling Indonesian Republic’s staunchest - 
friends, supporting her every move in the councils of the United Nations, 
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Thus far the United States has not made her position known in the 
Irian dispute; some diplomatic sources in Washington indeed hope that 
she will never be forced to do so. As has so often been the case in her 
Far Eastern policy, the United States finds herself the target of the con- 
flicting policies of her metropolitan friends in Europe and of the national- 
istic ambitions of the new Asian powers. In all likelihood the United 
States would be willing to support a United Nations resolution urging 
the Dutch and Indonesians to resume their discussions over the future 
status of New Guinea. In American circles too, there is apprehension 
over the difficulties of instituting an effective national government which 
Indonesian leaders face at present and it may be assumed (see Nieuwsgier, 
Djakarta, August 20, 1954) that the U.S. is not inclined to permit additions 
to these difficulties by sponsoring a move that would transfer Irian to 
Indonesian control. There is also every indication that America is 
mindful of the wishes of her Australian ally. Faced with a choice of 
antagonizing Indonesia on the one hand or Australia and the Nether- 
lands on the other, Washington would in all probability choose the former 
course. For this reason, and also because she wishes to increase her 
already considerable appeal in Indonesia, the Sovict Union and _ her 
satellites would in all likelihood support the Indonesian claims. 


In the meantime other nations are taking sides too. In a _ recent 
address, India’s V. K. Krishna Menon, like Indonesia’s spokesmen, viewed 
the Irian case as a colonial issue and was and is therefore in the Indo- 
nesian camp, while the French delegate to the U.N., Henri Hoppenet, 
stated at about the same time that placing the Irian issue on the U.N. 
agenda was a serious infringement of the principles of this organization, 
inasmuch as the sovereignty over New Guinea appears to be contested 
only by the power that wants the island territory for herself. 


The Australian delegate and Minister of External Affairs, Richard 
Casey, voiced essentially a similar sentiment, though somewhat later, on 
September 30, 1954, Casey also declared in the UN that his government 
would not allow the Irian issue to influence the bonds of friendship 


between his country and Indonesia. If this was intended as a peace 
manoeuvre it failed, for on the same day the Indonesian Foreign Minister, 
Sunarjo stated that Australia has no business in the matter of Indonesia’s 
claim on Irian, and again reiterated that Indonesia has no designs on 
Eastern New Guinea. 


(To be continued ) 
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THE PROBLEM OF LAND-REFORM 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


A. T. Chaudhri 
TI 
(Continued from previous issue) 


Another country in which effort at land-reform has been made, is 
Iran. But this effort is not at all far-reaching. Immediately after the 
conferment of special powers on him, Mossadeq passed a decree to aid 
the peasantry of Iran. That was on 13th August, 1952. The decree 
forbade landowners to impose levies of any description on the peasants. 
It prescribed. heavy fines for compelling peasants to work without wages 
and imposed a 20°% tax on the landlord’s cash-incomes, of which 10% 
was to be turned over to the crop-sharing tenants and another 10% was to 
be deposited in the Rural Banks. It was to be used for such purposes as 
building of irrigation works, improvement of sanitation, construction of 
houses, aid to orphanages, and advancing of loans to peasant land-owners 
for buying seed and farm-equipment.20 


Subsequently on August 18, Mossadeq ordered the establishment 
of Village Councils to implement the Agricultural Reform Decree. The 
Finance Ministry was asked to distribute lands around Teheran among 
minor Government employees. This measure was likely to benefit 9,800 
civil servants, to whom land was to be sold on instalments, spread over 
a long period. 


Earlier in January 1951, the Shah of Iran announced sale to peasants 
of all lands inherited by him. The sale was to be “on extremely favour- 
able long-term conditions,” i.e., at 20 per cent of the land’s real value. 
The period of payment was spread over 25 years. The money received 
from this sale was to be spent on productive purposes and on the forma- 
tion of agricultural companies for the benefit of peasants. The revenues 
from these lands amounting to £E 5 million a year were to be immediately 
diverted to peasants, in proportion to their purchases. The total culti- 
vated area of these estates was estimated to be 750,000 acres, with about 
a million peasants working on them. 


Towards the end of his regime, Mossadeq stopped this reform initiated 
by the Shah, declaring that it disturbed the peaceful relations between 
other tenants and big landlords. But soon after Mossadeq’s overthrow, 





20 Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, Aug. 9-16, 1952, p. 12386, 
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in August 1953, the Shah ordered resumption of land distribution. 
On October 25, 1953, he handed over about 32,000 acres of land to 1,600 
peasants, each of whom got a farm of about 16 acres in return for a token 
payment of 450 rials (about £5) annually for 25 years.?! 


This reform, however, “well-intentioned and impressive as it is, is no 
countrywide solution of the land-reform problem.”22 The same is true of 
Mossadeq’s reforms. Commenting on them the Christian Science 
Monitor observed: ‘‘But this can only be a beginning in Iran, where 
large land-owners hold whole villages and their surrounding regions. A 
large part of the problem is to increase the return of the villagers, who 
commonly retain no more than a fifth of what they produce.” 23 


This was a very sound observation. For, peasants in Iran own only 
30% of the land, the rest being under Awgaf or State-land, or private 
estates. The absentee-landlords own whole villages or shares in different 
villages. The peasants, who usually work on a share-cropping basis, 
pay the landowners many other dues besides rent, such as butter and 
firewood. They have always to guard against incurring the displeasure 
of their masters, from whom they are frequently obliged to borrow money 
against the following year’s harvest. 


Until recently a different wind was blowing in Iran and it was so fast 
that the old order could with diffic Ity manage to stand against it. As 
a Middle East expert put it: ‘Unless a new balance between owner and 
peasant can be formed, and that too soon, the interrelated effects of 
insecurity and unemployment will extend until the State breaks down.”’24 
That danger has now been averted through executive action. But it 
would be too optimistic to say that it has been warded off for all times to 
come. 


The need for effective land reform in Iran assumes greater urgency 
looking to the fact that Iran is the most rural and the most under-developed 
of all the Middle Eastern countries. Its area of 6,30,000 sq. miles is twice 
that of Turkey and its population of 20 millions equals that of Turkey or 
Egypt. But because of the low yield and primitive methods of Iran’s 
agriculture, “as old as recorded history”, the per capita income of the 
country is among the lowest in the Middle East. 


21 Ibid, Nov. 1953, p. 13262B. 

22 ‘Iran : Economic Structure”, Alfred Michaelis, in ‘Middle Eastern Affairs”, 
Vol. V, No. 10, October, 1954, p. 314. 

23 “The Christian Science Monitor”, Boston, August 15, 1952. 

24 “Persian Need for Land-Reform” By P. H. 1. Beckett, in “‘The Fortnightly”, 
Feb. 1952, p. 104. 
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Like Iran, Pakistan too has, so far, contented itself with isolated 
jand-reforms in some provinces, without any uniform or coordinated 
policy. The Central authority has, hitherto, deemed it fit to leave the 
initiative in this field with the Provincial Governments. Hence a lop- 
sided development. The only proposal for uniform land-reform in this 
country was made, in the middle of 1949, when the Muslim League 
Agrarian Committee made a number of recommendations which the 
Working Committee of the League directed the Provinces to implement. 
The main recommendations were: (a) liquidation of Jagirs, (b) abolition 
of all feudal dues and cesses, (c) substitution of cash-rents for ‘‘batai’’, 
(d) security of tenure for tenants-at-will and (e) grant to occupancy- 
tenants of the right “‘to buy the lands on reasonable terms”. The most 
important and far-reaching recommendation of the Agrarian Committee, 
however, was the gradual nationalisation of land by paying compensa- 
tion to landowners. This was not accepted by the League High Com- 
mand on the plea that conditions in West Pakistan differed from those 
obtaining in East Pakistan. That almost nullified the work of the 
Agrarian Committee, so that today the agrarian set-up of Sind, Punjab, 
Baluchistan and Bahawalpur is about the same as it was under the British 
rule. Only the Frontier Province and East Pakistan have tried to write 
off the past and give a better deal to the tillers of soil. 

The North-West Frontier Province, set the ball rolling in April 
1949. By an executive order, the Provincial Government made provision 
for ‘‘abolition of Jagirs, granted by the alien Government to persons for 
their unpatriotic and anti-national activities’. The income derived 
from these jagirs was diverted to the Provincial revenues. By virtue of 
the Restitution of Mortgaged Lands Act, of 1950, mortgages effected prior 
to 1920 were extinguished and the impecunious mortgagers were made 
free to redeem their lands without payment of mortgage money. Another 
legislation enacted in 1951 restored possession of land to tenants who 
were being forcibly ejected on the passage of the Tenancy Act. 

The Tenancy Act of 1950 abolished cesses and services rendered by 
tenants-at-will, and provided them security against ejectment. Under 
this Act 215,396 occupancy tenants have, on payment of compensation, 
acquired ownership of land covering 1,76,794 acres. Besides 26,864 
peasants have become cccupancy tenants without payment of any com- 
pensation. Another 5,839 tenants would acquire rights of ownership in 
land after depositing the compensation money. An area of 4,390 acres 
will be transferred in their favour.25 


25 “*Year Book of the North West Frontier Province”, 1954, Issued by Information 
Department, Peshawar. pp. 70-73. 
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Besides, a total area of 1,59,548 acres has already been partitioned 
between occupancy tenants, paying “‘batai’’, and landlords. Of this only 
57,363 acres are left with landlords. The remaining area to be partitioned 
is 1,83,413 acres. Thus 86,022 tenants paying ‘“‘batai’’ have already been 
declared owners and 16,971 more will follow suit. 


East Pakistan has done as well as the Frontier Province. With its 
State Acquisition and Tenancy Act of 1950 East Pakistan has sought to 
abolish the Zamindari system itself. The Act provides payment of 
compensation to the landlords at the rate of ten times, the net annual 
income, not exceeding Rs. 500 at the bottom of the slab and two times 
the net income, exceeding Rs. | lakh on top of the slab.26 


As amended by the Select Committee, the total compensation amounts 
to Rs. 250 million, spread over a period of 40 years. Land thus ac- 
quired is to be distributed among the cultivators, with uneconomic 
holdings, and landless agricultural labourers. The Law lays down 
that land belonging to big estates with annual income of Rs. 1,00,000 
and estates under Court of Wards may be acquired by the Government 
on an interim payment of one third of the annual income. 


Under this Act, all land exceeding 35 acres is to be taken away, so 
as to make the cultivators peasant-properitors with no intermediaries 
between them and the State. The Act gives a burial to the Permanent 
Settlement, which was an unfair law, enacted by the British Government, 
more than 150 years ago. It made the Benga! peasant rack-rented and 
impoverished beyond description. 


The land-reform in East Pakistan is likely to bring relief to more than 
30 million peasants of East Pakistan, who have hitherto owned 60° of the 
land, while 40°, has been in the hands of a few landlords and talukadars. 
The wheel is turning now, and already 120 landlord-ships, with total in- 
come over Rs. 270.5 million have been written off.27 The State revenue 


is ultimately expected to go up by 25 million rupees. 


Although the land nationalisation law came into force 5 years ago, 
some observers feel pessimistic about its usefulness, for they still see on 
improvement in the lives of the Bengali peasants. However, this does 
not mean that there is something basically wrong with the principle of 
nationalisation itself. It only underlines the need for supplementing 
land-retorms with quick and simultaneous reforms in various othe: 
spheres, such as education of the masses in the country-side, launching of 


26 “East Pakistan”, published by Public Relations Depariment, Dacca, pp. 55-59. 
27 “Pakistan—1 953-54”, Pakistan Publications, Karachi, p. 209. 
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publicity campaigns to rid the peasants of the age-old fear of landlords, 
popularisation of new farming methods and the introduction of projects 
which may raise agricultural produce and the standard of living of the 
peasants. Land nationalisation is a sort of political emancipation of 
the cultivators. Their economic emancipation follows only when there is 
over-all reorganisation of their life-activities. A happy peasantary can 
only be built up step by step. The first step in this direction is the recogni- 
tion of the principle of equitable redistribution of land. And that East 
Pakistan has done. 


Against the background of these reforms in East Pakistan and the 
Frontier Province, when one surveys developments in the Punjab and Sind, 
one finds a considerable lag. In Sind, big landlordism still goes on. Most 
of the area under the plough is owned by 46 first class jagirdars and 294 
big zamindars, who possess individually, on the average, 5,000 acres or 
more. There are 3.2 million peasants in this province. Of them 2.3 
million do not own a single inch of land. The Sind Tenancy Act of 1950 
and the New Tenancy (Amendment) Act of 1952, have done little to 
mitigate the miseries of the Haris, (as the tenants are called in Sind) 
living on near starvation level. The reason is that the so-called reforms 
have been hedged in with the state policy of enacting them “without 
unduly disturbing the rural economy” of the Province. Nothing could 
be more paradoxical. 


In spite of the much-publicised Act of 1952 and its grant of perma- 
nent cultivating rights to the Haris, after a qualifying period reduced 
from three years to one, things stand where they were. These tenancy 
reforms have benefited only a few thousand tillers, so far, and that too 
slightly. Yet even such papers as “Pakistan Times” and “Imroz” in 
August 1952 waxed eloquent in praise of these reforms. Both betrayed a 
lack of realistic grasp of the situation. This is established by the fact that 
the Sind Government itself felt obliged in January 1953 to further amend 
the New Tenancy (Amendment) Act of 1952. 


Since the recent proclamation of the State of Emergency in Pakistan, 
the Chief Minister and the Revenue Minister of Sind have repeatedly 
issued press statements favouring liquidation of Jagirdari and introduc- 
tion of land-reform in near future.28 Nothing tangible however, has 
been done, so far. On the contrary, usually well-informed sources say 
that the Agricultural Commission, set up by the outgoing ministry is 
to be wound up by the end of January, 1955. 





28 “The Pakistan Times”, Lahore, Nov, 22, 1954. 
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The terms of reference of this Commission included suggesting of 
amendments in the existing Tenancy Act, for improving the economic 
conditions of the agriculturists and finding of remedies to eradicate 
corruption in the Revenue Department.29 


Switching over to the Punjab, the granary of Pakistan, which has 20 
million acres under cultivation, one finds that this p-ovince has been 
only slightly more earnest than Sind about its land-reform policy. The 
Punjab Protection and Restoration of Tenancy Rights Act, declares all 
evictions, legal or otherwise, null and void, gives permanent protection 
to tenants and reinstates the evicted ones. It lays down that if a land- 
lord desires to till his land himself, or through his son, he can get 
vacated only a maximum of 25 acres of irrigated land and 50 acres of 
unirrigated land.39 This acreage was later on doubled in the 1951 Act. 


The Punjab Agrarian Reforms Act of 1951 proposed that instead of 
fifty-fifty devision of the produce, tenants be given a 60° share in the 
produce, that occupancy-tenants be granted proprietory rights if they 
paid the fixed compensation to the landlords, that non-occupancy tenants 
be entitled to nominate their inheritors to succeed them in their tenancy 
rights and that all illegal dues and exactions be prohibited by law. The 
land set aside as the landlord’s self-cultivated area has been fixed at 50 


acres of irrigated and 100 acres of other types of cultivable land. 


. These*land-reforms, enacted by Daultana ministry, are not favoured 
by the present regime in the Punjab. Even prior to this legislation, the pre- 
sent Chief Minister, Malik Firoz Khan Noon, was of the opinion that : 


“If rights are given to all tenants-at-will, the tenants will suffer 
from the same disease as the owners....In the case of occu- 
pancy rights, landlords decline to invest any more capital for 
improvement of land from which they expect little return.... 
If a man knows he cannot be turned out of Tenancy, he does 
not produce as much as the land can yield.”’3! 


These arguments of Malik Firoz Khan Noon, and his observations 
which appeared in the press in June, 1953, are analogous to those put 
forward by Sir Roger Thomas, Chairman, Hari Enquiry Committee, 
against the grant of permanent land-tenure rights to the Haris of Sind. 





29 “Sind People and Progress”, Issued by the Directorate of Information, Sind, 
1954, p, nil. 

30 “The Punjab Review of First three years’, Public Relations Department, 
1950, pp. 46-47. 

31 “*Zamindar and Tenants”, Malik Firoz Khan Noon, Civil and Military Gazette, 
Karachi, 19th March, 1949. 
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The latter also advanced that such grant will disrupt “the large measure 
of goodwill now p:evailing between Zamindar and Haris” and will lead 
to “disruption of agricultural economics”’.32 


Such cp‘nions are based not on a Jong view of national interests, 
but on a short view of the landlords’ interests. 


The Punjab under Firoz Khan Noon seems to be averse to the idea 
of land-reform. This is ev:dent from the recommendations made by 
the Sharai Agrarian Reforms Committee, at its Lyal’pur session, in 1°53. 
Encouraged by the present regime, it recommended to the Government 
to amend the Tenancy Law of 1951 so that: (a) no limit is imp sed upon 
the extent of holding by a Zamindar, (b) no occupancy rights are granted 
to the tenants, while those already granted are taken back and (c) the 
fixation of “batai” share (which now varies from 40 to 60°%) between the 
landlord and tenant should be left to them for mutual settlement.33 

If these recommendations are accepted, by any Government, there 
can be little hope of a fair-deal to the peasant. They simply seek to set 
the clock back—as far back as the British regime in this sub-continent. 


Now, scanning briefly the agrarian reforms instituted in the more 
advanced countries of the world, we find that the leading states can be 
divided into three separate zones:34 (a) The Land Settlement Zone; (b) the 
Agrarian Reforms Zone; and (c) the Zone of Agrarian Collectivism. 


The first Zone includes the United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, Denmark, Holland, Norway and Sweden. In this 
group of industrial-cum-agrarian countries, only those rights of the 
land owning class have been clipped, which were to the detriment of the 
tenants. The formation of small peasant-holdings has been brought 
about by a land-settlement policy aiming at the improving of land-tenure, 
rather than the expropriation of large estates. Thus Great Britain today 
is a land of capitalist farming; two-thirds of land being under the landlord- 
tenant system. This is looked down upon in many countries but it has 
been able to sustain itself due to the “enlightened” land-lordism of 
Britain and its peculiar industrial and agricultural economy. This 
system has been so much to the interest of the tenant class of farmers in 
that country, that “the magic of ownership is no magic to them.”35 





32 “Siad Informtion”—Vol. II, N>. 6, February 1949, p. 121. 
33 “Imroz”, Karachi, 7th July, 1953. 


34 “Agrarian Reforms in Western Countries”, Indian Society of Agricultural 
Economics, p. 3. 


35 “Land-Tenure in England” G, S. Orwin, p. 9. 
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The British system, however, cannot serve as a model for the Middle 
East, in which the make-up of society is widely different from that of 
Britain. Besides, Britain itself is embarking upon several changes in its 
land-system, for the purpose of post-war reconstruction. 


The second region (Agrarian Reforms Zone), in which the agricultural 
class ranges between two-third to three-quarters of the total population, 
is predominantly agrarian. In the pre-war period, it comprised Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Finland, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Roumania and Yugoslavia. 
Now, many of them have entered the collectivist zone. But even before 
that, the measures adopted by the Baltic Countries, in particular, were 
most radical and had completely liquidated large estates for instituting 
peasant-proprietorship. That resulted in great economic benefits to 
the people and augmented state revenues by an unprecedented rise in 
agricultural production. It also strengthened the socio-economic 
structure of the States. 


The third zone is the Zone of Agrarian Collectivism, where agricul- 
ture has been reconstructed on socialist’c basis. As an alternative to pea- 
sant farming, this revolutionary change was originated by Russia. But it 
would not be quite welcome in the Middle Eastern countries. They 
might find it too redical for adaptation with their “social values” which 
they prize more than economic values. In the words of Karl Brandt, 
they would not find collectivism compatible with the creation of “a 
prosperous society enjoying personal freedom, well-being and security.” 36 


Nor can the American pattern be recommended, though it must be 
conceded that the United States land-reform policy in Japan, during 
post-war years, achieved notable changes in the centuries old anti-demo- 
cratic land system of Japan. Within 2 years 85% of Japanese became 
owners of land, as against 30% before the Allied occupation. That 
form and pattern might be recommended usefully to the Latin American 
Republics in which “‘the typical agrarian structure involves great inequality 
in the ownership of land which often results in wasteful use of it” and 
impedes the economic development of the countries.37 


As for the rural pattern of New China, it is still in the process of being 
evolved. It is getting collectivist, though there were about an year ago 
only 11 collective farms in the entire country. Its underlying principle 
is peasant land-ownership, but the methods of this reform would 
hardly appeal to the Muslim mind. 








36 **Reconstruction of World Agriculture” Karl Brandt. p. 261. 
37 “The Department of State Bulletin”, October 22, 1951, p. 663. 
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To sum up, patterns of agrarian reforms in the different regions 
of the world are widely divergent. Since the beginning of this century, 
however, each advanced state has been steadily formulating and imple- 
menting its reform-programme. 


Looking to the fast changing world and the international currents 
and cross-currents, the Middle East should realise that land-reform is 
only the first step in an agricultural economy. As already pointed out, 
it has to be followed up by a number of other allied reforms viz: ed.ca- 
tion of peasantry, improvement of health-services, introduction of 
mechanised-farming, dissemination of technical knowledge of agriculture, 
supply of fertilizers by state, provision of short and long-term credit- 


facilities to the rural community, reduction of its indebtedness, popularisa- 


tion of cooperatives, implementation of irrigation projects, control of 
crop-pests and animal diseases, improvement of livestock, development 
of agricultural’ marketing and various other measures that have a direct 
or indirect bearing on the prosperity of the p2asant population. 


Land-reform, by a decree or legislation, therefore, remains a negative 
step, unless supplemented by positive measures calculated to give a 
thorough reorientation to the whole mode of rural life in a country. 
‘That, as the history of the Turkish reforms bears out, is a long and 
arduous task. It can only be accomplished by well-coordinated efforts, 
in all fields of administration. 


It is time that the Middle East woke up to these realities. If things 
were allowed to drift, a stage might be reached when revolutions might 
become inevitable. And if perchance things remain as they are, there is 
not doubt that the Muslim States will find themselves far behind in the 
march of civilisation. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Oil in the Middle East Stephen Hemsley Longrigg, New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1954, Issued by Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
305pp., 25s. 


Written primarily for experts and research scholars, in this book 
has been “assembled and synchronized the practical oil industry of a 
group of countries and companies.” The author intended it to be useful 
as work of reference. So it is with its wealth of details (though there 
are no documents). This story of almost a century of the oil industry, 
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in a vast region, extending from Egypt to Iran and including Cyprus and 
Turkey, is rather confusing for a lay reader. The scene shifts too often, 
from country to country and in point of time, forwards as well as back- 
wards. For the author companies are more important than peoples and 
government. 


Another fact which adds to confusion and detracts from the value 
of the book, is the author’s obvious aim to justify the ways of the big 
oil companies in the Middle East and to bring out the ingratitude and 
unreasonableness of locai people and governments. This approach 
requires a treatment quite different from that of a reference book. 


In his preface, Mr. Longrigg refers to the general belief about. the 
greed, the intrigues and the oppression of Big Business, and observes: 
“A favourable view (of the oil companies) seems to the writer to be 
imposed by the patent facts of the case. Impartial scrutiny seems to 
show that with whatever motives of self-interest or of genuine bene- 
volence, the British and American companies have been directed and 
served in their Middle Eastern dealings by enlightened men of goodwill; 
that their record, while falling short of perfection, will bear critical in- 
spection; that they have performed great services and few disservices to 
the countries where they have worked; and that nowhere has this been 
truer than in Persia.” 


So let us start with oil in Persia. The Shah granted a concession 
to an Englishman, William Knox D’Arcy, in 1901. He was to form 
companies within two years and pay to the Persian Government £20,000 
in cash, £20,000 in paid up shares and a royalty of 16% of the annual 
net profits. Oil was struck at Masjid-i-Sulaiman in 1908 and a strong 
flow of oil started in 1908. Further development work was undertaken 
and in 1912, Iran became an oil-producing country. In 1914, British 
Government purchased 51 per cent shares of the Anglo-Persian Company 
and thus gained control over it. 


During World War I, oil production was stepped up and by 1920, 
it rose to 1,385,000 tons. But all the same, the Company suffered a loss 
due to disturbances and claimed £500,000 from the Iranian Govern- 
ment as compensation. The Government also advanced counter claims 
and a settlement was arranged through S. Armitage-Smith. 


As the Iranians became more familiar with the value of the oil industry 
in their country, their dissatisfaction with te company increased. In 1932, 
the Government proposed a revision of the concession which was agreed 
to. Under the new agreement, royalty was to be calculated at 4s sterling 
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per ton, with a guaranteed minimum of £750,000 in an year. Further 
development of resources followed and oil production increased manifold. 


During World War II, Raza Shah’s policies cid not suit the com- 
mercial interests of the concession holders, which “took other steps” 
and occupied the country. The Persian army did not offer 
resistance. How wistfully the author reveals these events. Outlining 
the later developments of 1951, he remarks: “The certainty that the United 
States would withhold support from any direct British military inter- 
vention, such as a landing at Abadan, and the canger (which was and is 
variously assessed) that Russian forces would in that event invade North 
Persia and instal a puppet Communist government, seemed to the British 
Government of the time to preclude such forcible action as would un- 
questionaly have been taken in earlier years, and might possibly have 
been taken now by another British Government.” Persia has certainly 
good reason to thank itself and the Americans for what it experienced. 


But all the same, Persian oil met British and partly American and 
even Persian needs. In 1945, oil production rose to 16.8 million tons 
and subsequently to 31.7 million tons. During World War II, Russians 
occupied North Iran and in due course made a claim to the oil resources 
of the territory. The Russian demand, which was accompanied by 
so much talk, was ultimately rejected by the law of 22 October, 1947. 
But the Majlis also bade the Government “‘to regain the national rights”’ 
in respect of the country’s natural resources, particularly in regard to the 
Southern oil.” 


Under this directive, a Supplemental Agreement was initialled on 
17 July, 1949. The Majlis appointed an Oil Committee with Dr. 
Mossadeq as Chairman to examine the Agreement. This Committee 
recommended rejection of the Agreement, to which the Majlis agreed. 
The Majlis also accepted, on April 30, 1951, a bill “to nationalise the oil 
industry throughout the country.” Later negotiations, moves and counter- 
moves were long drawn, involving so much hardship to the Iranians. 
Various nations intervened. International Bank, International Court 
and other institutions tried to help, but no satisfactory solution could 
be found. A consortium has now been formed which has brought Persian 
oil on the market. 


Among the reasons for nationalisation, which are described as 
“repugnant to commercial and international morality”, Mr. Longrigg 
refers to (a) the “child-like belief’ and feeling that “it was unworthy of a 
great nation that an important foreign corporation should work and 
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prosper on such a scale in its midst’, (b) the suspicion that “the Company 
must be interfering in state affairs, corrupting politicians and perverting 
loyalty” and (c) the realisation that “the British Government received more 
from the Company than did Persia.” 


Oil development in Arabia has not been marked by any such bitterness 
as has been evident in Iran. The relations between the Saudi-Arabian 
Government and the Arabian-American Oil Company (ARAMCO) 
seem pleasant. There appear to be two very sound reasons for it. As 
Stated in the book, the State Department announced that purchase of 
oil from Persia, though claimed as British property, would be a matter 
for private buyer’s discretion. So obviously, American oil Companies 
cannot look to their Courts for “taking other steps”. They are, therefore, 
more considerate, and have, in the words of the author, adopted “‘a policy 
of complacent liberality, of concession in preference to bargaining.” 


King Saud granted a concession in 1935. After the usual delays, 
oil export started in 1939. Development has gone on at an extraordinary 
pace so that oil production in 1952 was 41 million tons. There have been 
' adjustments in payment to the King, who has two directors on the Exe- 
cutive Board of Aramco. The King is now planning to have his own 
fleet of tankers to carry oil to the world markets. 


The book also gives details of the development of the oil industry 
in Bahrein, Iraq, Turkey, Egypt, Israel, Cyprus and other places. The 
author warns the oil companies against dangers of “tan emotional local 
nationalism with its anti-foreign rallying-cries, its bitter but too often 
ill-informed criticism of the companies, its sometimes inordinate demands 
from them, its readiness to repudiate — as an act of patriotic virtue — 
formal and legally - established agreements, its outcry at times for the 
summary cancellation of concessions, and for immediate “nationali- 
sation”. These potential dangers are very real ; to meet or avoid them, 
is and will be a task worthy of the highest political and industrial states- 
manship”’. 


Perhaps better advice would be to follow the American method, to 
let the local Governments know realities of the oil industry and win their 


genuine cooperation and goodwill. 
—Aslam Siddiqi 


Tito Speaks: Viadimir Dedijer, Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 7 Cork 
Street, London, 1933, 456pp., 21s. 





Since World War II Tito and his Yugoslavia have acquired con- 
siderable importance generally in world affairs and particularly in Balkan 
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affairs. Stalin’s recognition of this importance manifested itself in his 
choice in 1947 of Belgrade as the Headquarters of the Cominform. This 
choice was in part a tribute to the p2rsonality of Marshal Tito who towered 
high in the communist leadershi> outside the Soviet Union. But a year 
later, Tito made the Cominform headquarters pack off post haste from 
his capital. To the bewilderment of the entire world, he defied Moscow’s 
dictates and made Yugoslavia independent of Russia. The events leading 
to this break with Moscow have intrigued the Communist and the non- 
Communist world, alike. 


A good deal of literature has appeared in different quarters during 
the past few years, throwi 1g light on these events. In Vladimir Dedijer’s 
“Tito Speaks”, however, we have for the first time, a more or less autho- 
ritative account of Tito’s life and work. It is furnished by what is 
now generally accepted as the wronged party in the Cominform Conflict. 


“Tito Speaks” is a biography of the Marshal, told largely in his own 
words and recorded by an author who has been one of his closest com- 
rades since the resistance-days. But Dedijer has recently fallen into 
disgrace and whether as a consequence his book will also fall into disgrace 
time will show. 


Starting with a graphic description of Tito’s poverty-striken child- 
hood, the book presents him as an ordinary wage earner who was a social 
democrat in politics. Subsequently during World War I he became a 
prisoner of war in the hands of Russia and witnessed and was inspired 
by the October Revolution. Back in Yugoslavia, which had, following 
the disintegration of Austro-Hungarian Empire, become an independent 
state, he is seen first as an active member and then as an active 
organiser of the Communist Party. That cost him much. Again 
and again he was arrested and finally sentenced to hard labour for 
five years. His release comes in 1933 which is followed by his election 
asa member of the Politburo of the Communist Party. He is then 
deputed to Moscow to work for the Comintern. 


During World War II, the Germans occupy Yugoslavia, Russia 
declaring that it no longer recognises the existence of a Yugoslav state. 
This comes as a shock to the Yugoslav Communists. The epic of the 
Partisan campaigns under Tito’s leadership are only too well known 
to be narrated here. None can deny the achievements of Tito’s fighters. 
The claim that the Partisan activity, in early 1941, caused four to six 
weeks delay in German attack on tee U.S.S.R. is probably true. 
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That the liberation of Yugoslavia was very largely due to the heroism 
of the Partisans is undeniable. But there is on the other hand the Soviet 
claim that Yugoslavia owes its liberation entirely to the Soviet Army. 
There is no doubt that foreign aid, including Soviet aid, was of help. 


At the close of World War II, Marshal Tito became an important 
figure among European Communists. The Comintern was revived in the 
form of Cominform, with its headquarters in the Yugoslav capital. 


For som® time it was believed that Tito had been chosen to lead the 
countries of Eastern Europe. But the anti-climax of 1948 sprang a 
surprise. In the historic Cominform resolution of that year, Tito, the 
erstwhile hero of the Communist Movement, was denounced as a traitor. 
Fantastic charges of his being a Fascist agent and an Imperialist spy 
were levelled against him and the Yugoslav Communist Party was accused 
of having fallen under the influence of bourg>ois interests. 


Following complete break with Moscow, the Yugoslavs on their 
part made equally sensational disclosures about economic enslavement 
to which the U.S.S.R. tried to subject them and which they resisted. 
Evidence to support this charge is, however, as scanty in this book as the 
Russian charge of Tito being a Fascist agent is unsubstantiated. Dzedijxr 
is inclined to subscribe to the view that Soviet im z2rialism is not economic 
but ideological. This view is strongly sup orted in that admirable book 
“The State of Europe” by Howard K. Smith. 


After the story of Tito’s life is told and is identified with the recent 
history of Yugoslavia, Dedij:r draws some conclusions which are 
_ worth quoting. He says: ‘‘Yugoslavia did not want to join any bloc 
or union, because it considers that the Charter and its system of collective 
security is the fundamental source of its international rights and obli- 
gations ; that the sources of aggression are not different ideologies but the 
expansionism of States.” 


Again, “It is the attitude of a people striving in its own way to 
build a society in which there will be no exploitation of man by man, 
in which an individual will be freed of the fetters of the State, in which 
he will fully enjoy all economic, social, and political freedom. That is 
what Tito calls socialism.” 


How ironical these words sound when the reader is reminded that 
their author is at present being tried on serious charges of activity against 
the state and might be punished severely, even with life-imprisonment. 


—Salahuddin 
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Iran: Richard N. Frye, Harvard University, George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd. (London), 1954: 126pp., 8s. 6d. 


Iran today is a ‘bone of contention between the conflicting blocs 
of the West and the Soviet Union’. With her proud people and rich 
ancient civilisation the country now faces many a stubborn problem. 
Can she modernise herself without a revolution? Is it sufficient that 
there should be some enlightened people at the top to do the right things? 
The book under review accents such questions and offers clues to their 
answers, within the compass of a little over hundred pages. 


The book is divided into three chapters. In the first chapter the 
author presents Iran as it is, with its land system, uncertain water 
conditions, suffering peasants and dervishes and sufis. Frye also refers 
to Iran’s language and literature, art and culture and the binding force 
of religion in the Iranian society. 


The second chapter is devoted exclusively to the past history of the 
country. The author deals with the advent of the Achaemenids and 
subsequent invasions. He describes the golden age of the Safavids, the 
incoming of Nadir Shah and finally the intervention of Russia in Persian 
affairs. This chapter is undoubtedly the outcome of prolonged research 
work, and adds to the richness of the treatise. 


The last chapter, entitled ““The West and Oil”, is perhaps most 
interesting, its approach being both historical and political. Here one 
finds a description of the oil industry of Iran, ‘‘the life blood of Iranian 
economy” and, arising out of it, the part played by Russia, Britain and 
the United States in recent Iranian affairs. The author has exercised great 
care and caution in expressing his views on the question: 
“Should Iran swing towards the Western Democracies or the U.S.S.R.?” 
In his introduction, the author has significantly observed: “In trans- 
planting our ideas and techniques to other countries we may find that 
they do not flourish or that they develop in directions other than those 
followed in America”. The book suggests that Iran should look to the 
West, to get rid of the Communist threat from the North and to establish 
a stable government. 

Iran’s problems are not simple. Meticulous care was, therefore, 
required for their proper treatment. The author has taken such care 
and a lot of pains too. Having travelled extensively in the region during 
World War Ii, he has a good deal of first hand knowledge about it and 
800d deal of book learning, too, as the ‘“‘Bibliographical Note’’ shows. 

—M. A. Razzak 
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CHRONOLOGY 


January 1, 1954 — December 31, 1954 


Prime Minister Mohammed Ali announced that he had 
requested the United States for an expert to investigate 
former Premier Liaquat Ali Khan’s assassination. 


Foreign Minister Zafrulia Khan reaffirmed that “Pakistan 
has no policy or design of an aggressive kind 
whatsoever against any country”. He maintained that 
Pakistan’s negotiations with the United States for military 
aid were motivated only by Pakistan’s desire to strengthen 
her defences. 


The United States Secretary of State Dulles told the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee that relations between India 
and Pakistan formed the chief difficulty standing in the 
way of the Middle East Alliance. 


Pakistan assured Egypt of her support in the current Anglo- 
Egyptian talks for a settlement of the Suez Canal dispute. 


The Prime Minister of Pakistan appealed to the Indian 
Premier to call off the Congress Party campaign against 
the proposed U.S. military aid to Pakistan, because such 
a Campaign would eventually produce reactions in Pakistan. 


Lord Swinton, British Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations, told Commonwealth correspondents that Britain 
had “‘no right and no inclination” to oppose the proposal 
for American military aid to Pakistan 


The Prime Minister of Pakistan suggested to the Prime 
Minister of India to resume early talks on Kashmir. 


The Canadian Finance Minister, Douglas Abbott, arrived 
in Karachi on a two day visit to Pakistan as the guest of the 
Governor General. 


He said that Canada was interested in developing trade 
relations with Pakistan. 


The Egyptian President, General Mohammad Naguib, 
said that “the proposed pact between Pakistan and the 
United States was a manoeuvre to split up Arab nations.” 
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The Prime Minister of Pakistan appealed to the Indian 
Premier to repudiate the unilateral decision in favour 
of Kashmir’s accession to India recorded by the ‘‘Constituent 
Assembly” of Indian occupied Kashmir. 


The Prime Minister of Canada, Louis St. Laurent, arrived 
in Karachi on a state visit. 


Turkey and Pakistan enter into a Pact for achieving closer 
friendly collaboration in the political, economic and cultural 
spheres and for strengthening peace and security in the 
interest of all peace loving nations as well as their own. 


The Prime Minister of Pakistan described the agreement 
as “the first major step towards strengthening the Muslim 
world”’. 


Pakistan formally asked the United States for military 
aid under the United States Mutual Security Legislation. 


President Eisenhower announced that military aid would be 
given to Pakistan to help secure “stability and strength” 
in the Middle East. 


The Prime Minister of India declared in the House of the 
People that in view of the mutual security Pact between 
Pakistan and the United States, American military men 
serving as United Nations observers in Kashmir could no 
longer be regarded by India as neutrals. 


Foreign Minister Zafrulla Khan reiterated that the 
acceptance of American military aid by Pakistan did not 
affect the agreements between Pakistan and India for the 
solution of the Kashmir dispute. 


The Prime Minister Sardar Daud Khan of Afghanistan, 
referring to the pact between Turkey and Pakistan declared 
“that the conclusion of such a pact for collaboration 
between the two Asian nations is likely to lead to better 
understanding and improvement of the economic position 
of all.” 


King Feisal of Iraq arrived in Karachi on a state visit. 
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The King of Iraq replying to a welcome address by the 
Mayor of Karachi stated that “future will be a witness to 
closer relations between Iraq and Pakistan.” 


The Finance Minister of Pakistan, Mohammad Ali, pre- 
sented his development and relief Budget to the Parliament. 
The budget was balanced with a nominal surplus of 
Rs. 1 million, after allowing tax relief to the extent of 
Rs. 22 million. 


In the general elections in East Pakistan the United Front 
won an overall majority of 170 seats in a House of 309. 
Muslim League, the party hitherto in office, was returned 
with only 10 seats. 


The United States Ambassador in Pakistan declared at a 
Press conference, in Peshawar, that “Pakistan may adopt 
a neutral attitude, if she chooses, in a third world war, after 
securing military aid from U.S.A.” 


Pakistan and Turkey signed an agreement for friendly 
cooperation in the defence, political, economic and cultural 
spheres. 


A. K. Fazlul Hug was elected leader of the United Front 
Parliamentary Party in the East Pakistan Legislature. 


King Saud of Saudi Arabia arrived in Karachi on a state 
visit. 

The King of Saudi Arabia upheld Pakistan’s twofold ideal 
of following an Islamic way of life and of uniting the Muslim 
world. 


The Muslim League Party in the Constituent Assembly 
decided that Urdu and Bengali should be the state languages 
of Pakistan and that English should continue as an official 
language for another 20 years. 


Five Asian Premiers at Colombo began discussions on the 
Indo-China conflict, Pakistan protesting that Kashmir 
question should be discussed first. 


The Premiers of Burma, Ceylon, Pakistan, India and Indo- 
nesia called for a cease-fire in Indo-China. 


The Prime Minister of Pakistan at the Five Asian Premiers’ 
Conference at Colombo moved a resolution demanding 
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complete independence for Tunisia and Morocco and 
condemning France’s attitude in the matter. 


Prime Minister Mohammed Ali declared in Parliament 
that so long as the Kashmir dispute was not resolved, it 
would be idle to hope that the five countries represented 
in the Colombo meeting of the Asian Prime Ministers would 
succeed in establishing mutual understanding and trust. 


Foreign Minister Zafrulla Khan, on behalf of Pakistan and 
Mr. Emerson, Counsellor in the U.S. Embassy on behalf of 
United States, signed a military aid agreement. In identical 
declarations made on behalf of the Pakistan Government and 
the United States Government, it was stated that the agree- 
ment did not establish a military alliance between the two 
countries and that it did not involve any obligation on the 
part of Pakistan to give military bases to the United States. 


The Governor General of Pakistan announced that an 
emergency existed in East Pakistan and under section 92-A 
of the Government of India Act, directed the Governor 
of East Bengal to assume on his behalf all powers vested 
in or exercisable by the Legislative Assembly of that province. 


Prime Minister Mohammed Ali left for Ankara for talks 
with the Turkish Prime Minister on the implementation of 
the Turco-Pakistan Pact signed on April 2. 


Foreign Minister Zafrulla Khan told the State Department 
of the United States that Pakistan would not accept the 
World Bank’s compromise proposal for a division between 
Pakistan and India of the waters of the rivers on the Indus 
Basin. 


The Prime Minister of Pakistan expressed his Government’s 
willingness to come to an ad-hoc arrangement for the supply 
of water to the Bakhra canal in India, consistent with 
Pakistan’s requirements, pending a settlement of the alloca- 
tion of the waters of the Indus Basin. 


The Constituent Assembly of Pakistan gave unfettered 
powers to the High Courts to ensure justice and guard 
against possible abuse of authority by the executive. 
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The Chief Minister of Bahawalpur said that the opening of 
Bakhra-Nangal Canal by India had resulted in over 50 per 
cent fall in the water level at the Ferozpur headworks, 
thereby causing considerable reduction in water supplies 
in the Sutlej Valley canals serving Bahawalpur and Bahawal- 
nagar districts. 


Pakistan lodged a strong protest with the Indian Govern- 
ment against the opening of the Bakhra Canal “‘in clear 
violation of international commitments.” 


The Communist Party was declared unlawful all over West 
Pakistan, under Section 3 of the Security of Pakistan Act. 


K-2, the world’s second highest mountain peak, situated in 
West Pakistan, was conquered by a team of mountaineers. 


Pakistan accepted the World Bank’s proposal on the Canal 
Waters dispute “conditionally.” 


The Government of Pakistan announced its decision to 
attend a Conference (then proposed to be held at Baguio) 
to discuss the establishment of a Collective Security arrange- 
ment for South-East Asia. 


: The United States rushes emergency aid to combat the 


worst ever floods in the history of East Pakistan. 


: Two Turkish Dakotas, laden with clothing and food supplies 


for the relief of East Pakistan flood sufferers, arrived at 
Mauripur Airport, Karachi. 

Pakistan signed an agreement with the United States, extend- 
ing the amount of emergency assistance by the United 
States to relieve the flood disaster in East Pakistan. 


It was reported that the Pakistan Cabinet had decided to 
refer the Kashmir dispute back to the United Nations 
Security Council. 


Prime Minister Mohammed Ali disclosed, in his first of the 
month broadcast, that he had discussed with the Egyptian 
Premier the question of establishing, at Mecca, the 
secretariat of an organization of Muslim countries for 
promoting closer political, economic and cultural co- 
operation between them. 


Foreign Minister Zafrulla Khan told the opening session 
of the SEATO Conference at Manila that Pakistan had 
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“‘vital interest and responsibilities in both regions” — the 
Middle East and South-East Asia. The Conference, at the 
instance of Pakistan agreed on a treaty against any and 
all kind of aggression in Asia. 


Pakistan was one of the eight nations signing the SEATO 
Pact which bound the signatories to stand together against 
aggression and subversion in South-East Asia. 


The Constituent Assembly adopted the Basic Principles of 
the Constitution. 


The Prime Minister of Pakistan left for the United States. 


Foreign Minister Zafrulla Khan addressing the United 
Nations General Assembly stated that “without a sound 
economy, no country can build up or continue to support 
an adequate system of defence.” 


A plea for broadening the Turco-Pakistan Pact, to include 
the Arab League countries, Britain and the United States 
was made by the Foreign Minister of Pakistan in an 
interview with the correspondent of the “Sunday Times,” 
London. bo 


The Government of Pakistan issued a White Paper oa 
Kashmir. The document laid bare the story of the failure 
of direct negotiations between the Prime Ministers of 
Pakistan and India. 


The Prime Minister of Pakistan charged the Prime Minister 
of India for blocking Kashmir plebiscite. | 


In New York, the Prime Minister of Pakistan expressed 
confidence that communism could be checked in South- 
East Asia through ‘‘adequate and effective” collective 
security arrangements and by improved economic conditions 
in the countries of that region. 


Foreign Minister Zafrulla Khan was elected to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice by both the United Nations 
General Assembly and the Security Council. 


A Pakistan Military Mission visited Turkey... 
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Addressing a dinner meeting held in his honour by the 
Council of World Affairs, at St. Louis (U.S.A.), the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan suggested physical and moral rearma- 
ment to fight the menace of Communism. He also an- 
nounced a new policy of incentives for foreign investment in 
Pakistan. 


The Minister for Commerce and Economic Affairs of 
Sudan, Syed Ebrahim El Mufti, told Pakistani industrialists 
that they would find good markets for Pakistani manufac- 
tured goods in Sudan. 


The United States Government announced that it would 
“‘make available to Pakistan in the current fiscal year about 
105,000,000 dollars in economic aid and would also ‘“‘ende- 
avour to accelerate the substantial military aid programmes 
for Pakistan which are beginning this year.” 


The Prime Minister of Turkey expressed confidence that 
cooperation between his country and Pakistan would in- 


creasingly benefit both countries. 


The United States promised 50 per cent more Arms Aid 
to Pakistan than was originally planned. 


The Governor General of Pakistan declared a state of 
emergency throughout Pakistan. The proclamation said 
that the Constituent Assembly as constituted “had lost the 
confidence of the people and could no longer function”. 


The first arms shipment to Pakistan “including ammunition 
and tanks”, under the U.S.-Pakistan Military Agreement, 
signed in May, left New York. 


American officials, after analysing recent developments in 
Pakistan, said that they did not believe that Government 
changes here would have any basic effect on Pakistan- 
American relations. 


Pakistan and Japan signed a 28 million sterling each way 
trade agreement for a period of one year, beginning from 
September 15, 1954. Under the agreement, Pakistan 
would import cotton piecegoods, cotton and rayon yarns, 
iron and steel, capital goods and machinery. 
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The first two shipments of American medical supplies for 
the flood-stricken Punjab arrived in Karachi. They were 
immediately rushed to the affected areas by the Pakistan 
Government. 


The Prime Minister of Pakistan declared that so long as the 
people of Kashmir were denied the right of self-determination 
“bitterness and tension between Pakistan and India will 
continue.” 


The Amir of Bahawalpur dissolved the State Legislature 
and dismissed his four-man cabinet on grounds of mal- 
administration. 


Dr. Hamadani of Pakistan told the United Nations Special 
Political Committee that his country supported the ad- 
mission to the United Nations of all countries which were 
qualified for membership. 


Khalifa Mehur Dil, senior-most Lieutenant of the Fagir of 
Ipi and leading protagonist of the so-called Pakhtoonistan 
movement, surrendered himself and pledged loyalty to 
Pakistan. 


The Afghan Foreign Minister, Sardar Naim Khan, during 
his sojourn in Karachi, underlined the necessity of “military 
and economic collaboration” between Afghanistan and 
Pakistan.” 


The Governor of Sind dismissed from office the Ministry 
of Abdus Sattar Pirzada on ground of mal-administration. 


Moulvi Tamizuddin, President of the dissolved Constituent 
Assembly filed in the Chief Court a petition challenging 
the validity of the Governor General’s proclamation of 
October 24 and the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly. 


The Governor General of Pakistan told the Prime Minister 
of India that the tangles which caused difficulties between 
their two countries must be unravelled. 


The Government of Pakistan decided to “unify the whole 
of West Pakistan into a single unit.” 


The first shipment of U.S. military aid to Pakistan arrived 
in Karachi. Pakistan and U.K. concluded an agreement 
on the avoidance of double taxation on income. 
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The World Bank announced that Pakistan and India had 
resumed discussions in Washington to try to end their 
dispute over the division of the waters of the six rivers of 
the Indus Basin. 


The Governor General appointed Shaheed Suhrawardy, 
leader of the Awami League, as Law Minister. 


The Prime Minister of Pakistan left Karachi to attend the 
Colombo Powers Conference opening at Bogor, near 
Jakarta. 


The Prime Ministers of the Colombo Powers, meeting at 
Bogor, issued a joint announcement that they would call a 
conference of African and Asian countries in the last week 
of April 1955. 


The Premiers also announced that they had invited the 
Peoples’ Republic of China and Japan, among other nations, 
to the Afro-Asian Conference. 


Prime Minister Mohammed Ali announced that the 
five Asian Powers found themselves in agreement with his 
stand that they should not create a regional bloc. 
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